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andria, Virginia, and is by Snyder from Monkmeyer Press. 


ough the Learning for Life Course for this month on “Chris- 
Minorities Building a Christian Community” was designed 
arily for members of minority groups, it will interest other 
ms also. A study of these lessons will help one gain a clearer 
rstanding of some of the attitudes, reactions, and adjust- 
t problems of the members of minority groups. 


two writers of this course are outstanding Negro leaders: 
les S. Johnson (see page 9) and M. LaFayette Harris. Dr. 
son’s supplementary material for teachers and other leaders 
ars on pages 9-13. 


Harris, author of the pupils’ material (Adult Student), has 
president of Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
1936. He is a member of the board of directors of Y.M.C.A., 

iwestern region. Ordained a minister in The Methodist 
ch in 1928, Dr. Harris was a member of the General Con- 

ices of 1940, 1944, and 1948. He has served on the General 

d of Education of The Methodist Church since 1936 (see 
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Our Faith 


in Love 


By Earl H. Furgeson 


Professor of Preaching and Pastoral Theology, 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


Love is the basic Christian attitude and the 
fundamental answer to the world’s needs. In a time 
when serious minds are searching for the central 
truths of the Christian faith to repair the fabric 
of life misshapen and torn by false philosophies, 
it is timely to recall that the heart of the Chris- 
tian religion is the spirit of love and that for 
the Founder of our faith the way of salvation is 
the way of love. 

The measure of our distance from Jesus is sug- 
gested by the many danger spots in our culture 
where a faith in love is denied. Indeed, a full 
acceptance of his faith in love would prove as revo- 
lutionary in the twentieth century as:it was in the 
first, but such an acceptance would mend our broken 
spirits, redeem our embittered societies, and in- 
troduce a new leaven into the life of a world cursed 
with self-interest, prejudice, and hate. 

First, let us be certain that in the New Testa- 
ment love is a basic principle. Jesus stated this 
most explicitly in his reply to the scribe who had 
asked him which commandment is first of all. 
He replied, “You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind. This is the great and first 
commandment. And a second is like it, You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” Jesus thus reduced 
all the commandments to this one double command 
of love to God and man. 

The writer of John’s Gospel saw in the work 
of love the surest sign of God’s interest and 
activity in the world: “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son... .” 

The apostle Paul grasped this principle as cen- 
tral and exalted it as the highest manifestation 
of the Spirit. In I Corinthians 13, he gave us the 





most exhaustive and beautiful description of Chris- 
tian love to be found in any literature. 

The writer of the Johannine Epistles, particu- 
larly the first, defined the essence of the Church 
and the nature of God in terms of love. Christian- 
ity, he taught, manifests itself in love, and requires 
for its expression social relationships based on 
love. The Church for him was the beloved commu- 
nity, a consecrated society in which the relation- 
ships of love are practiced to the full. “Beloved, 
let us love one another; for love is of God, and 
he who loves is born of God and knows God. He 
who does not love does not know God; for God is 
love.” The test of one’s salvation is the posses- 
sion of this spirit: “He who does not love remains 
in death.” 

The point need not be labored. In the New Tes- 
tament the pre-eminence of love stands out with 
the grandeur of a tallest peak in a presidential 
range of virtues. “So faith, hope, love abide, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.” The scope 
of this virtue is both wide and high. It reaches 
upward toward God, the common Father, and out- 
ward to all men, who are brothers in one common 
family. It comprehends persons who are good and 
evil, black and white, outcast and elite. 

In the work of Jesus and the apostles this 
spirit brought a new dignity to women, to children, 
to slaves; and a new mercy to offenders. Its nature 
was defined in the golden rule, and its redemptive 
power was manifested in the changed lives of those 
who yielded to its influence. 

Second, notice what tragedies, ancient and mod- 
ern, follow from a denial of the claims of love. 
How many are the characters in the parables of 
Jesus whose lives were reduced to vanity and bitter- 
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ness because they had rejected the claims of 
The Rich Fool, who had much goods laid u 


many years, was well supplied with the one t 


which the world regards as the infallible sy 
of achievement—property. Jesus pronounced | 
fool because he had no appreciation of the s 
character of his wealth. He showed no grat 
to God who had placed at his disposal the na 
resources of the earth and had given him | 
to get wealth. He showed no appreciation o! 
laborers without whose sweat and toil his ! 
could not have been full to overflowing. This 
made man undoubtedly possessed those good 
ties of initiative and enterprise which, if the 
coupled with love, make a commendable ste’ 
But the essential element was lacking; his ou 
was entirely self-centered. 

Likewise, the Rich Young Ruler’s seriou 
terest in the good life made him diligent in kee 
the commandments. Jesus looked upon him 
loved him for his earnestness; he was anxio 
lead him on to the perfection of love by stimul: 
his concern for the less fortunate. “Sell all 
you have, and give it to the poor, .. . and « 
follow me.” But this man, too, rejected the 
tures of love and went away crippled and sorr« 
in spirit to live out his self-centered life. 

Those who failed to meet the standards o! 
Master were most often those whose self-int 
would not yield to the claims of love. They p 
their faith in that false hope which beckor 
every man and deceives him into supposing th 
is most secure when he looks out for himself < 
In the teaching of Jesus, all others have a « 
upon us, the same claim which members of a f: 
have upon one another; for we are all membe 
the family of God. If one member suffers, a! 
members suffer with it. If one is glorifie: 
share in the glory. 

Surely, no one will deny the wisdom o1 
practical importance of Jesus’ faith in love. 
the love principle out of human affairs, anc 
life of man becomes the life of the jungle. 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes described the 
generate state and, as he thought, the natural 
of man; when he said, “Man is to man a v 
The essence of wolfishness is to hold that one r 
gain is another man’s loss; that the strong s! 
hold dominion over the weak; that force is 
final arbiter of every dispute and might n 
right. In this way of life violence, not reaso1 
comes the principle of order, and life takes 0. 
sordid, inhuman aspect of naked, aggressive, ac 
itive self-assertion. Persons no longer are reg: 
as ends in themselves but only as means | 
used to further the ends of other persons 
powerful. Civil rights and personal rights be 
the limited concessions which the strong may | 
to the weak, if they are willing. 

How many today are the tragedies of per 
and social life issuing from a denial of 
Howard Thurman, able Negro minister, educ 
and author, tells of a time when he traveled 
Chicago to Memphis and sat across from a | 
elderly lady who took immediate notice ot 
presence. She called the conductor and asked 
temptuously, pointing to Thurman, ‘What is 
doing in this car?” The conductor replied, ‘ 
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has a ticket.” But she, being anxious to justify 
herself, talked for five or ten minutes with each 
person who was seated alone in the coach arguing 
against the presence of the Negro Christian. Thur- 
man reports, “I was able to see the atmosphere in 
the entire car shift from common indifference to 
... positive resentment.” * Ill will spread its virus 
by contagion; love changed to hate, and what 
might have been a community was made into a mob. 

The ease with which these tragedies can creep 
upon and seize good people gives point to those 
tragic words, “Therefore let any one who thinks 
that he stands take heed lest he fall.’”’ The people 
who dealt in the slave traffic were often “Chris- 
tians.” Sir John Newton, writer of famous Christian 
hymns, made his money from the sale of slaves. 
His livelihood was gained through a denial of love, 
but that did not prevent him from writing “How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.” 

The universal mark of love’s denial is the re- 
fusal to treat people as persons while consenting 
to use them as things. Professor Elton Mayo of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion in an excellent volume, The Social Problems of 
an Industrial Civilization, presents a graphic fac- 
tual study of the disorganization which comes to 
industry when workers are treated merely as factors 
in production and the higher efficiency which re- 
sults when workers are accepted as persons. One 
of the basic problems of an industrial civilization, 
he says, is the development of social techniques 
adequate to combat the dehumanizing tendencies 
of mass production. Men and machines are two of 
the basic factors in production, and the two are so 
closely associated that the constant temptation of 
the efficiency expert is to treat the man as a ma- 
chine. Managers then hold that the worker’s needs 
as a person, his social and psychological situation, 
are of no concern to management. Likewise, the 
business operations of the company are of no con- 
cern to the worker. 

This dehumanizing approach opens the door for 
the favorite Communist attack upon our industrial 
system. The Communists charge that under our 
system the laborer is always regarded as a com- 
modity, to be bought and paid for like any other 
commodity according to the law of supply and 
demand. Efficient management, so the charges run, 
therefore necessitates the accumulation of a “labor 
pool,” a supply of workers sufficiently large to guar- 
antee that the competition for jobs will be keen 
enough to keep wages low and the cost of produc- 
tion down. The Communist points to the existence 
of ghettos and slums in our large cities as the 
places where these “pools” accumulate. He draws 
the conclusion that the inevitable result of our 
process is the dehumanizing of the worker. The 
only cure for this dehumanization, he thinks, is the 
violent rebellion of the “prisoners of starvation” 
who will seize control of the economic process and 
use it for their own support. 

This analysis of the economic process is probably 
less applicable today than it once was, but the fact 
that it has made sense to so many millions of the 
world’s people is a fair measure of the damage 
which is done by taking love out of economics. The 


1 From Jesus and the Disinherited, by Howard Thurman; 1949; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publisher. 
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denial of love in economic relations has produced 
more Communists than the speculations of Marx 
and Engels alone could ever have produced. Com- 
munism is itself a violent and unchristian protest 
against such denial, and the final answer to it will 
come, not from Congressional investigating com- 
mittees but from Christian laymen in positions of 
power who are willing to acknowledge the claims 
of love and deal with their fellow men as persons. 

The denial of love wears many masks. In religion 
it is personified in bigotry, as it was in Spain re- 
cently when university students assaulted an Evan- 
gelical chapel in Madrid and left leaflets reading, 
“We, the Spanish university students of 1947 make 
ourselves, in the fullest sense, the heirs of the in- 
quisitorial spirit. . . . We are determined that 
heresy go not one single step further in the spir- 
itual conquest of our Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
integrity.” 

In secular life the denial of love parades itself 
in pomp and pride marked by a self-centered acquisi- 
tion and use of wealth. The curious thing is that 
these corruptions represent the expression of hu- 
man traits which, when coupled with love, are 
productive of good, but without love produce dis- 
cord and disruption in personal relations. Commit- 
ment to religious faith is a good thing, but not when 
divorced from love. Without love, religious convic- 
tion becomes religious intolerance; and intolerance 
is a distortion of the gospel more terrible than 
apostasy. Lecky, the historian, recalled that Philip 
II and Isabella inflicted more suffering on more 
people in obedience to a religious conscience than 
Nero and Domitian inflicted in obedience to their 


lusts. Economic initiative and enterprise likewise 
are praiseworthy traits which, as the Puritans 
taught, may be regarded as the marks of good 
stewardship and a sign of election. But only when 
they are united with love. 

Love then is the leaven of life. Its function in 
personal and social relations is like the functian 
of those mysterious chemical entities of the physi- 
cal organism, the hormones, the presence of which 
makes for body tone and the smooth functioning of 
the organism but the absence of which results in 
monstrosities and emotional upheavals. Most of the 
upheavals of the body politic in modern times are 
traceable, in the last analysis, to the absence of the 
leavening spirit of love. Without it, even good things 
go wrong; with it, even demons are redeemed. 

That fact makes this a great time for Christians 
to be alive. Our world waits for an infusion of the 
life-giving spirit which can redeem it from its body 
of death. When the new day dawns it will come in 
the splendor of Christian love made real by those 
who have learned to walk where His feet have trod. 
In that day love will be, not a subject for eulogy, 
but a regulative rule of life. Men will honor it more 
in their deeds than in their words; for they will 
have learned that to keep faith in love is the first 
law of survival for civilized man. They will respect 
it in all their relations as they now respect the 
law of gravity in locomotion, and men may walk 
and not stumble. Those who learn to love their 
fellow man, whom they have seen, will discover that 
this is the acceptable way to love God, whom they 
have not seen. 


From Soft [llusions to Christian Faith 


A Review of Niebuhr’s Faith and History hy Woodrow Geier 


Here in the middle of the twentieth century, 
it is again quite proper for Methodists to study 
Christian doctrine. Many of us are bringing out 
old terms like sin, grace, and redemption for re- 
examination during this special season of emphasis 
upon Our Faith. In some circles we had almost 
abandoned the use of such terms, except as curious 
figures of speech. Now we find that throughout 
the churches there is a persistent demand for a 
new understanding of these terms, a demand “to 
know what Methodists believe.” 

This surge of interest in Christian doctrine is 
part of a wider demand that runs through all 
Protestantism. It expresses the yearning of men 
and women to gain a new depth of faith that will 
help them meet the tests of living in a world of vast 
social upheavals. 

We can study the old doctrines nowadays without 
fear that we are being children of the dark ages, 
or without having to abandon our scientific know]l- 
edge—but it will be necessary to “check off” our 
scientific prejudices. Indeed the intellectual climate 
is friendlier now to such study than it has been 
in a long time. For this change, we have a small 
band of Christian theologians to thank. As the wars 
and frenzies of the century have mounted, these 


thinkers have subjected modern man’s creeds to 
rigorous criticism. Armed with the newest findings 
in science and philosophy, and fortified with the 
hard disciplines of biblical and theological studies, 
these thinkers began to refute the secular faiths 
that had virtually captured Protestantism. They 
began to show the strange, new relevance of Chris- 
tian faith. 

For leadership in this movement, American Prot- 
estants have Reinhold Niebuhr to thank; for he did 
more than any other thinker to bring the study 
of Christian doctrine back into good repute. He 
also did more than any other American scholar 
to lay bare the shallowness of secular illusions. 

Because of Niebuhr’s leadership in this move- 
ment, and because of the vigor and originality of 
his thought, Methodists could hardly do better than 
to read Niebuhr’s works along with the Advance 
booklets produced for official use. (Stopping after 
reading these booklets, you know, would be like the 
action of a traveler who remains gawking at the 
bulletin board in the vestibule of an art gallery and 
never enters the great rooms where his soul may 
be fed!) Niebuhr’s latest volume, Faith and His- 
tory, would provide an excellent start. Since Nie- 





1 Faith and History, by Reinhold Niebuhr; 1949; 257 pp.; $38.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











buhr is best described as a strenuous thinker, 
books require hard thinking, it ought to b 
that the reader who wants soothing entertail 
ought to shun Faith and History. Reading ! 
not easy. But the rewards are in this book f 
layman who will study it carefully. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s profound learning hol 
respect of intellectuals both in America and a 
His books and articles are read with close 
tion not only by Protestant and Roman Ca 
thinkers but by philosophers who are outsii 
Christian churches. In virtually every scl 
religious journal one picks up nowadays th 
some discussion of Niebuhr’s views. Read¢ 
secular journals like The Nation, of which Ni 
is a contributing editor, frequently get his 
ments on current affairs. And church memb: 
many different communions subscribe to the 
biweekly paper, Christianity and Crisis, 
Niebuhr edits. Such books of Niebuhr’s as ( 
tianity and Power Politics, An Interpretati 
Christian Ethics, and The Nature and Dest: 
Man have become required reading for sen 
courses in ethics and theology. 

Niebuhr is neither timid nor slow about | 
to carry out his ideas in the political conte 
the day. For many years he has been actively 
ciated with Americans for Democratic Actio 
other similar movements. He believes that th« 
who is serious about his Christian beliefs ou; 
do something about them where he works and 
As Professor of Applied Christianity at 
Theological Seminary, Niebuhr is influencing 
foundly many future clergymen, and wherev 
speaks in public gatherings he gets a good he 
from the laity. 

Niebuhr’s views have met with stiff oppo 
from many quarters, of course. His antagonis 
clude both the old-fashioned liberals and the f 
mentalists within the churches. His views ar: 
ticularly infuriating to the secular and rel 
rationalists who have tied up their answers | 
problem of man’s nature and destiny into a 
bundle and concluded that the main evidenc 
their view of the world is all in, saying in « 
“Soul, take thine ease.” Secular thinkers 
champion modern ideas of man’s reden 
through progress oppose him stoutly. Many s 
Christian pacifists cannot accept Niebuhr’s 
on war and challenge his ethical theories. Con 
tives in economics and politics find his doc 
unpalatable. Political liberals who supported |! 
Wallace deplore his ideas on foreign policy. 

In his books Niebuhr has consistently | 
his criticism at the prevailing secular philoso 
but he has been no less critical of schools of ‘ 
tian apologetics that have merely clothed the s 
faith in Christian phrases—phrases that hav« 
twisted to yield the same plan of salvation in 
the ordinary man already believes. For ex: 
an apologist for Christianity might use the 
revelation but use it to mean merely a huma 
covery of processes in nature, denying the u 
ness of the personal revelation of God in ( 
In addition, Niebuhr has brought his c! 
against those forms of Christianity that have 
their minds to the truths modern science ha 
covered about man and the world. Niebuhr b« 
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that both of these forms of apologetics—the one 
assuming to be scientific, the other mistakenly claim- 
ing to be biblical—have led to sentimental and 
vague versions of Christianity and have denied 
to modern man the true content of Christian faith. 
Preoccupied as it is with detailed analysis, modern 
culture tends to obscure the ultimate issues of life 
and to give shallow answers to ultimate questions. 


I 


Niebuhr’s new book is a comparison of Christian 
and modern views of history. As such it is an 
attack upon the major dogmas of modern culture. 
One by one Niebuhr examines the main assumptions 
of modern man. The bitter experiences of the 
twentieth century, he says, contrast ironically with | 
the hopes built upon the illusions of the past two | 
centuries. When the catastrophes of our violent 
epoch struck us, “we had nothing except the soft 
illusions of the past two centuries to cover our 
spiritual nakedness.” 

Modern men of all shades of opinion, Niebuhr 
thinks, have agreed in the belief that historical 
development is a redemptive process. They substi- 
tute the idea of progress for the idea of Provi- 
dence. They equate historical growth with redemp- 
tion from evil, and they imagine that mastery of 
more varied techniques by science will bring world 
salvation. A simplified version of Niebuhr’s account 
of this touching faith in redemption through his- 
torical development might be indicated in this ques- 
tion: “Is a man redeemed from evil through having 
been born in the twentieth century?” A kindred 
question would be: “Is a woman, who is born eligi- 
ble for membership in the DAR, a good American 
citizen merely by virtue of her ancestry?” These 
questions are laughable, and admittedly over- 
simplified, but they are akin to the foolish assump- 
tions modern man has made about his salvation. : 

In line with this optimistic dogma, modern man 
has assumed that increasing physical comfort and | 
well-being are guarantees of every other form of 
advance. Give man economic well-being, it is said, | 
and then he will make automatic advances in the | 
arts, education, government, and religion. But it has | 
not worked out that way. Arnold J. Toynbee, the 
world-renowned historian, is now telling us that 
there is evidence from the study of all societies [ 
that decay sets in as physical comforts multiply. a 
As the Old Testament prophets knew, increasing | 
physical comfort has usually brought softness, vul- 
garity, and social injustice. 

One of modern man’s dearest illusions, Niebuhr 
says, is that evil is always a force of the past. § 
Human brutality is explained as a vestigial remnant 
of man’s animal or primitive ancestry. But this 
pleasant assumption of human pride is refuted by 
the story of the frenzies of the twentieth century, 
most bloody of all centuries, a century that has 
witnessed unimaginable atrocities—systematic star- 
vations, obliteration bombings, genocide, forced 
labor, death chambers, every type of persecution. 

This notion fails to take into account the human 
being in the whole depth of his thinking, feeling, 
and willing personality, who is a creature of free- 
dom and exercises his freedom for purposes of ag- 
grandisement. “It was an evasion both of the di- 
mension of responsibility in human nature and of 
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the fact of guilt. It made man the judge of his 
world and of himself and seemed to free him from 
the scrutiny of a higher judgment. Above all, it 
annulled and erased the indictment of guilt con- 
tained in that higher judgment. It refuted the em- 
barrassing suspicion that man himself is the author 
of the historical evils which beset him. The whole 
structure of the modern interpretation of life and 
history was, in short, a very clever contrivance of 
human pride to obscure the weakness and the inse- 
curity of man; of the human conscience to hide the 
sin into which men fall through their efforts to 
override their weakness and insecurity; and of 
human sloth to evade responsibility.” 

Such sentences as these bring upon Niebuhr the 
charge of taking a low view of human nature. But 
he brings to bear a vast wealth of biblical, theologi- 
eal, and psychological learning to refute the Polly- 
anna views that fail to measure the seriousness of 
sin and its deadly grip upon the human heart. “The 
dignity of man, which modern culture is ostensibly 
go anxious to guard and validate, is greater than 
the modern mind realizes,” he contends. But man 
is a creature of free will, as John Wesley insisted, 
who may defy the very structure of his existence. 
Man’s dignity, concludes Niebuhr, “is therefore no 
proof of his virtue; nor is the misery of man a 
proof of his ‘bestiality.’ ” 

What Niebuhr objects to is the modern attempt 
to deny man’s dignity by excusing him from re- 
sponsibility for his sins. “Modern liberal or ‘progres- 
sive’ versions of the Christian faith were particu- 
larly embarrassed by the traditional biblical doctrine 
of sin. This doctrine contained the belief that evil 
in human history was due to a corruption of human 
freedom and not to a ‘lag’ of nature.” How much 
injustice and stupidity have been explained as be- 
ing caused by the “cultural lag’’! 

One of the most frequent criticisms leveled at 
Niebuhr is that he is pessimistic. And he is pessi- 
mistic—about.man’s ability to save himself. But this 
“pessimist” brings powerful strictures against the 
peddlers of easy answers and sweet optimisms. The 
modern gospels that equate historical growth with 
redemption from evil have merely lulled men into 
complacency. Scientific knowledge, magnificent 
though it is, cannot free men from sin and guilt. 
No elite of scientists is wise enough to trans- 
form the will to power in men. As Carlyle would 
say, not all the parliaments in the world have 
the power to make a single bootblack happy! Nie- 
buhr takes a dark view of unredeemed human 
nature, and he thinks that sentimental views of 
social harmony have persisted in America because 
the wealth of American life and the dominant posi- 
tion of our country in international affairs has cre- 
ated an illusion of social stability which the total 
world situation denies. But periodically our race 
riots serve to jar this appearance of well-being. 

Behind the smugness of Sunday-school classes, 
behind the bragging of newspapers and public of- 
ficials—behind the naive optimism of American life 
in general—there lurks uncertainty and despair. 
Indeed the general movement in American life now- 
adays is from complacency to despair, despite the 
fact that “the note of optimism is always exalted 
above the note of pessimism in the wisdom of the 
world.” The Christian faith is “perplexed, but not 


driven to despair” (II Corinthians 4:8), Niebuhr 
reminds. This faith seemed utterly irrelevant to a 
culture which had no perplexities. “It has become 
relevant, though not necessarily acceptable, to a 
generation which has moved from faith without 
perplexity to despair.” 

The author of Faith and History appreciates the 
achievements of modern culture, though he ex- 
poses the subtle ways in which we make idols of 
our human achievements. He would help us break 
the bondage to ways of thinking that naively en- 
throne the nation or the civilization as god. 

Reason, too, Niebuhr appreciates, but he thinks 
we ought to distinguish between reason and the 
fatal pride of reason that blinds intelligent men 
to the truth. 

Niebuhr does not think we shall be saved by cling- 
ing to our old illusions—to the pride that exalts the 
broken things of our civilization to an absolute sig- 
nificance. It is important for the Christian faith to 
‘puncture the idolatrous pretensions of cultures and 
to appreciate the significance of the periodic moods 
of despair into which moralism, legalism, ration- 
alism, and every other form of complacency fall.” 
Christian faith does not succumb to the despairing 
conclusion that history is merely a chaos of com- 
peting forces. There are renewals of life in history. 
But these renewals come when human wills in re- 
bellion against the Lord of all life are broken and 
redirected under the impulse of divine love. Re- 
newals come through repentance and faith and the 
gift of divine grace. “History is thus a realm of 
endless possibilities of renewal and rebirth.” 

The whole meaning of history is disclosed in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. 

The reader will have to decide for himself whether 
he thinks Niebuhr is ultimately pessimistic. But 
whatever he decides, the critical reader will not dis- 
miss Niebuhr as a champion of “Neo-Orthodoxy” 
or as “an irrationalist”—as some uncritical re- 
viewers are wont to do. He will shun the makers 
of labels and go to the main points that Niebuhr 
is making to see if these points are true. There 
will be much over which a dispute may rage. But 
Niebuhr, a very reasonable man, has brought serious 
charges against the accepted ways of modern think- 
ing. While much of our world lies in shambles, it 
might be the reasonable thing to examine his ideas 
carefully. It might be true that we are still placing 
the Christian label on a secular faith. But it might 
be too late for us to indulge ourselves in the il- 
lusions of bygone centuries. 





I Fear No Hell 


By Margaret Evelyn Singleton 


I fear no hell in afterlife 

As torturous as my own 

That lacerates the tender flesh 
When Hate ascends the throne. 


The dark Descent to-Hades’ heart 
Reluctant and alone 

I make, and learn the mockery 

Of life when love has flown.’ 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century, 
publishers. 
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Christian Minorities Building 
A Christian Community 


By Charles S. Johnson 


President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 


The pupils’ material for this study may be j 
mn Adult Student, pages 25-36. 


Feb. 5: ‘*The Child of a King” 


In relating the teachings of the New Testa 
to such a current and tension-laden social situ 
as that of minority status, it is exceedingly 
portant that the teacher should be well info 
and have Christian principles that are str: 
than his immediate political or social concerns. " 
is great danger that distortions of interpret 
prompted by transient expediency, or a too li! 
view of the situation, can be more harmful 
good. 

The passage cited from the Gospel of Joh 
flects a historical situation not very different 
our contemporary world with its variant p« 
tions. Nazareth with its racial mixtures an 
socially liberal society, even though for this r 
an active community, was discounted as a 
munity by the rigid racial separatists of Jude 
citizens of Nazareth felt the weight of this sum 
group disparagement whatever their per 
worth. When Nathanael asked, “Can anything 
come out of Nazareth?” he was merely 
ing what we so often hear today in the 
familiar vernacular: What can you expect 
Negro, or a Mexican, or an Oriental? 

It is worth while considering at the very « 
the effect of this kind of attitude on the h 
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being who happens to have been born in a racial 
or cultural or class group that differs in appearance 
from the majority. In the very nature of the situa- 
tion, because he is born into a social mentality as 
well as a social organization, he learns that the 
quality of his personality is discounted even before 
he can become fully aware of himself as a person. 
From the very beginning, the odds are against his 
acquiring a full sense of self-respect, at least in 
terms of the norms of the larger society to which 
he is related. 

It is not easy for one who has not actually lived 
this role to understand fully the psychological prob- 
lems involved. In fact, there are many members of 
minority groups who themselves have not been con- 
sciously aware that they were, or could be, any- 
thing different from ‘the stereotype established in 
the culture and uncritically taken for granted. Some 
of these unconscious as well as conscious effects of 
being a minority group member, might well be 
pointed out. Just as such a person can learn un- 
consciously to discount himself as a person as a 
part of his learning how to live, so he can acquire a 
distorted view and estimate of his neighbors. This 
does not heip basically the character of human rela- 
tions that would be normally expected among per- 
sons unhandicapped by an unfavorable tradition. 

There are subtle but important dangers that are 
almost inevitable. A lowly estimate of oneself which 
is induced by the thought currents of the society 
into which he is born can all too easily lead to a 
sense of limited usefulness, of futility and restricted 
social value. This can dull initiative and aspiration 
for the highest moral and spiritual goals by which 
society in general is guided. A double standard of 
expectation which is a common cultural heritage 
can only lead to. a double standard of social per- 
formance. 

Where there is consciousness of social injustices 
that cannot be corrected, adjustment must be made 
to injustice. This means personal uncertainty re- 
garding society’s standards and an uncertain faith. 
The philosophy of despair that can most easily 
exist along with the urge to survive is that of per- 
sonal and group compromise with the very standards 
and ideals that all are taught to accord the highest 
respect. The greatest social danger of this position 
is the attitude that there is nothing to lose, and to 
seek on a lower moral level the satisfactions denied 
on a higher level of living. 

In most of the difficult and unreconcilable con- 
flict situations, the prompting of nature is to find 
a way of escape. It is amazing to students of so- 
ciety how varied and effective are these modes of 
“escape.” One of these modes is that of moving into 
a world of fantasy and make-believe. An example 
of this is the Garvey Movement which a short while 
ago attracted thousands of Negroes against all rea- 
son and common sense, on the futile hope of be- 
coming citizens of high and sonorous prestige in 
an ancestral Africa under their full control. An- 
other is the “Prophet” movements of hopeless mi- 
nority groups who expected miracles to accomplish 
what national and international politics had showed 
no inclination to encourage. 

Another is the escape of the frightened and 
huddled thousands of American Indians into the 
remote but secure sanctuary of a culture that is 
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already shattered and obviously impossible in the 
midst of a dynamic technological civilization. 

Another mode of escape is that of turning in upon 
oneself and family the reproach that comes down 
from above, and that of finding a momentary satis- 
faction in inflicting safely, on others of one’s own, 
injuries and insults which have been inflicted upon 
oneself. 

Still another escape can be alcoholism, which in its 
fitful moment of exhilaration can dull the acuteness 
of frustration and emptiness. For alcoholism is, in 
many respects, more a chemical escape from an un- 
bearable reality than a willful act of wrongdoing. 

There are recognized patterns of behavior among 
minority group members which reflect the effort to 
adjust to their society. One of these reactions is 
that of acceptance of inferior minority status, with 
all its implications. Such an adjustment carries with 
it little social friction because it concedes all in- 
sufficiencies of manhood imputed and feels no 
shame about it. The perfection of this type of per- 
sonality is that of the contented slave. 

A second type of response is that of avoidance. 
This is by far the most common. The manifest effort 
here is to preserve the important personality values 
for self-respect by steering clear of situations that 
would lead to conflict or inner feelings of discom- 
fort or inadequacy. 

A third type of behavior response is that of 
hostility and aggression. Insults are resisted either 
directly or indirectly. In some instances embittered 
hostility may be carried to the point of physical 
violence. 

Under such complex handicaps it is difficult to 
develop anything like a normal, well-balanced per- 
sonality. Yet, it is apparent that these difficulties can 
and have been overcome in considerable part from 
within. First, must come the realization that the 
immediate social world, with its restrictions, dis- 
paragements, and insecurities is not the ultimate of 
men’s best efforts or the highest criterion of their 
worth. There is a larger and higher universe, 
unsullied by petty prejudices and unaffected by the 
tides of worldly selfishness within which one can 
take his bearings and strengthen his faith and 
confidence. A deep Christian faith can help to build 
within oneself a sense of self-respect and human 
worth which no insults can disturb. The quiet con- 
fidence that comes from recognition of the common 
fatherhood of God is something that no judgment of 
prejudiced citizens can take away. 


In response to requests from leaders in the Central Juris- 
diction of The Methodist Church, and also in observan: 
of Race Relations Day (Feb. 12), the Methodist Cur- 
riculum Committee has planned this course on “Chris- 
tian Minorities Building a Christian Community.” 
Pictured at right are some of our Negro Meth- 
odist leaders: (left to right) David D. Jones, presi- 
dent of Bennett College; M. LaFayette Harris, presi- 
dent of Philander Smith College; Mrs. P. D. Johnson. 
Marshall, Texas; Timothy Echols, member of staff of 
the Board of Pensions; Prince A. Taylor, Jr., editor of 
The Central Christian Advocate. Dr. Jones, Dr. Harris, 
Mrs. Johnson, and Mr. Echols are members of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
(Photo by Jerome Drown.) 


The picture above shows Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
President of Howard University, greeting Claudia Barnes, 
@ Bennett College student. 











There is, in fact, a cleansing quality in the 
of opposition that beat against the strong t 
of the spirit. A Christian faith that can bui 
and sustain within a man strength and radiai 
spirit is something infinitely more precious tha 
satisfaction that can come from social domi 
or the power to inflict punishment. From such 
glow can come a serenity and righteousness ° 
history has associated with the lives of the hi 
peoples who survived into greatness. 


YourR CLASS SESSION 

In planning for your first class session, it ° 
be helpful to read the entire series of lessons 
Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER, and the 
termine in advance the purpose and subject n 
for each session. Collect articles and stories 
cerning the four topics from the church press, 
books, and from the secular press. Assemble 
in a special folder of materials for each session 

If your group has been reluctant to enga 
class discussion, you might plan to break dow: 
reluctance by helping the members to feel the 
a part of the fellowship and that their honest d 
ences of opinion will not be scorned or disco 
Be sure that the members of your group a1 
acquainted and that any new persons who 
into the group are made to feel at home. 
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You get better results by involving members of 
your group in the discussion and having them take 
responsibility for any action. You might assign brief 
class reports, reviews of articles, etc., as a means of 
gaining class participation. 

One effective way to conduct the first session 
would be for the teacher to present a ten-minute 
lecture on what the course will be about, summariz- 
ing at the end the materials from the first session 
in Adult Student. After this you may have a panel 
discussion. Select about four members of the group 
to be prepared to discuss briefly some of the lead- 
ing questions. Then open the discussion for ques- 
tions from the larger group. The following ques- 
tions might be suggestive: 

1. Why do you think Nazareth was discounted? 
Are our minority groups today discounted for the 
same reasons? 

2. What are the ways in which you have seen 
members of minority groups try to escape conflict 
situations? Did these ways work? What did these 
methods do to the personalities of the individuals 
involved ? 

3. How do members of minority groups in your 
community adjust to their society? Do they accept 
the community estimate of their worth? If so, how? 

4. How does the Christian meet restrictions and 
discriminations imposed because of his race? 
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Feb. 12: The Advantages 
of a Handicap 


One of the clearest and finest demonstrations of 
Jesus’ condemnation of careless social judgments 
based on handicaps is in the story of the man born 
blind. His disciples, unconsciously reflecting common 
custom, asked if this man or his parents had sinned, 
that he had been born blind. Swiftly this was cor- 
rected “It was not that this man sinned, or his 
parents, but that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him.” 

The story has many immediate applications, for 
handicaps are common in our society and often meet 
cruel reception. Anyone who finds himself with a 
physical handicap that places him at a disadvantage 
in competing with his fellows has a difficult enough 
time without the added burden of social condemna- 
tion for inadequacies for which he was not responsi- 
ble. The blind, the crippled, the deaf, have the choice 
either of resigning themselves apologetically to their 
handicap and selling pencils on the street, or of de- 
veloping conscious compensations for their physical 
deficiencies. 

Minority group members may be classed with 
cripples, persons with recognized physical handi- 
caps that have social consequences. In this sense 
many persons are “cripples”—the timid, the near- 
sighted, the too short, the too tall, the obese, the 
physically weak, the deformed. If they are wise they 
recognize their limitations and set out to develop 
other possible qualities to a point even beyond that 
attained by the average person. 

One of the great tragedies of minority status is 
that the sense of social inadequacy developed can 
limit self-mastery, poison ambition at the source, 
shorten the reach of the imagination, crush the 
spirit of creativeness, and hold the minority firmly 
to their inadequacy. 

Although socially handicapped, it is possible to 
do something about their status and about their 
inner feelings about it. They can recognize with 






























Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk University, former 
ly served as director of the department of social sciences. 
He is a member of the executive committee of the U. S. 
Commission for UNESCO, and was director of the race 
relations program of the American Missionary Associe- 
tion, 1944-48. Among the books he has written are: 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, The Negro in American 
Civilization, and Preface to Racial Understanding. 
(Photo by Bachrach.) 


stark objectivity these factors and their own think- 
ing about them, and they can know, through science 
and their own inner assurance, that their differ- 
ences are meaningless in all the real qualities that 





The Friday Evening Chris- 
tian Fellowship at Fisk 
University (page 8) is a 
group of religious seekers 
from _ several Nashville 
campuses, white and black, 
Catholic and Protestant, 
native-born and foreign. 
The Rev. William J. 
Faulkner, dean of men 
and University minister 
(second from right, back 
row), is the guiding spirit 
of this organization. 


The picture at the lefe 
shows Dr. James Lawson, 
professor of physics at 
Fisk University, explaining 
the infrared spectometer te 
a group of students. 



























Negro children get books from bookmobile. (Pho 
Watson from Monkmever.) 


measure human worth. They can be taught to r 
nize and admit their own weaknesses on the s 
philosophy that if one is not frank about 
faults he need not expect to be believed whe 
speaks of his virtues. They can learn to ig 
public efforts to provoke feelings of inferiorit 
the principle that the sensitiveness itself is a 
tion of the status implied. 

The difference between two races in accomy 
ment, as between two men, is essentially a m 
of motives. It is a fact of psychology that 
craving for superiority, accentuated by defec 
satisfied through compensation for inferiorit, 
this manner it is possible to give new valuatio 
the circumstances of minority status, to mak 
social handicaps which are for the moment ine 
able, the actual driving force, the urge to sup: 
accomplishment. The spur of social disparager 
of unflatteringly low expectation, of defeat is 
strongest possible urge to one with a grain o 
termination or even sensitiveness. 

Let us make use of some examples collecte 
Wayland F. Vaughn. John Richard Green, the 
torian, was so sickly as a boy that play held 
charm, and to balance himself he resorted to b 
Bobby Jones at six was so sickly his life was 
spaired of. His family moved near a golf c 
where he could be out of doors. He became, a 
all know, America’s greatest golfer. Eugene Sar 
was a weakling as a child. His father shamed 
more by showing him the statues of Roman 
letes. One of his stunts in later life was suppo! 
33 men on his back. Dwight L. Moody was r 
manded for ungrammatical contribution to a p 
meeting. Hegel, the great philosopher, was class 
as a poor scholar. Schiller, the German poet, wa 
proved for negligence and lack of alertness. 
poleon was graduated forty-second in his < 
Woodrow Wilson was considered dull as a stude 
Princeton. James Russell Lowell was _ suspe 
from Harvard for dullness. Oliver Goldsm 
teacher called him ignorant and stupid. Ed 
Bok had to live down his beginning in this c 
try as an immigrant of a low class. Leon 
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da Vinci had to live down his illegitimate birth. 
The same was true of the great Erasmus, Prince 
of the Renaissance, and others. Charles Darwin 
was all but disowned for failing to study medicine 
and for taking up the work of a naturalist, at 
that time a new and little respected science. He 
had to justify himself, and he became the greatest 
of naturalists. He had formulated the theory of 
evolution twenty years before he published it—so 
great was his respect for his parents. 

There is an illustrious list of persons handicapped 
by illness, or by deformity: Kant was a consump- 
tive; Bacon, Aristotle, and Voltaire were weaklings 
and turned to reflective thinking when defeated in 
the normal game of life. 

The Jews are a race conspicuous for their suc- 
cess in compensating. During the Middle Ages when 
they were violently persecuted for their religion, 
confined in ghettos and excluded from practically all 
industrial fields, only one outlet remained. The 
Roman Catholic Church forbade usury and it was 
not respectable to trade. The Jews entered this line 
and developed an unparalleled technique. In answer 
to the slurs against them, they centered upon social 
equalization through intellect and education. They 
are traditionally the most brilliant students, have 
more Phi Beta Kappa keys and the largest per- 
centages in universities of any group in America. 
They have produced the greatest abstract thinker in 
Einstein. Heine, Disraeli, Mendelssohn, Spinoza, 
and Marx, all were Jews. The Jews have produced 
the greatest anthropologists of America—Boas, 
and Goldenweiser. Many of the great physicians 
are Jews. The Jew is no more capable than the 
Gentile or the Negro. He has, however, a powerful 
drive to bring out his latent talent. 

Now what happens with the Negro? Historically, 
there has been compensation of some social sig- 
nificance. There has been compensation for lack 
of respect in the multiplication of secret organiza- 
tions with titles and regalia. The Garvey movement 
was essentially a compensating gesture—a flight 
from reality into unrealizeable dreams. There are 
evidences in plenty of a kind of compensation in 
sending many Negro youths to colleges, not because 
some essential preparation is to be derived but be- 
cause of the socially balancing effect of the college 
degree. 

Many of these devices of adjustment are com- 
parable to those types of compensation which we 
find in the neurotic who escapes reality in his day- 
dreams; or the make-believe who seeks an enrich- 
ment of his life through some elaborate fiction which 
he cémes to believe himself; or what one writer 
calls the “sour-grapes” philosophy, which depends 
upon an elaborate rationalization of irrationals to 
keep him from despair. In their very minority status, 
which so often proves discouraging or limiting, 
there are the seeds of great power, if only common 
sense and enough energy are applied to them. 

It should not be assumed that the persecutors of 
the handicapped are morally excused if the objects 
of their injustice manage to survive and even dis- 
tinguish themselves. There are many persons in 
advantaged positions who can cloak their injustice 
in spurious garments of hypocritical righteousness. 
A Mexican American will be shamefully under- 
paid on the argument that if he got the money he 
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actually earned he would only drink it up. An 
Oriental American would be kept deprived of his 
skillfully and laboriously developed truck farm in 
order to avoid racial friction in his neighborhood. 
A Negro would be denied a decent home outside the 
slums because “‘he would be happier with his own 
people.” 

But these devices, which are not uncommon and 
at times have the political sanction of the larger 
community, are no whit less immoral by virtue of 
common practice or sanction. They injure the ex- 
ploiters more deeply than the exploited. To be un- 
justly oppressed is to be unapologetically on the side 
of virtue and morality. To be moved by the spirit 
of Christ to forgiveness is a virtue and value which 
no material success or social position can outweigh. 


YOUR CLASS SESSION 


One effective way to begin this session would be 
to select a student who would prepare to present a 
discussion of the positive ways of meeting handi- 
caps. He could summarize these ways, as related in 
Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 

After this summary, the leader could then ask 
members of the class to cite other examples of per- 
sons who have triumphed over handicaps. It would 
be well to name individuals from their own com- 
munities, taking care to avoid embarrassing any 
persons present. It would be necessary for class 
members to understand what characterizes a posi- 
tive response to a handicap. The following ques- 
tions might be used: 

1. In what sense may minority group members 
be classed with cripples? What is the creative re- 
sponse to the fact of one’s limitations? Why must 
we be frank about our own faults? 

2. How do we compensate for feelings of inferior- 
ity? (Here the teacher should try to bring out 
some examples of negative compensation—such as 
race prejudice, determination to “keep the other 
man down,” lust for power over one’s fellows, the 
need for boasting and “building oneself up,” escape 
into daydreams, making excuses, even becoming ill.) 
What is the “sour-grapes” philosophy? What are 
the effects upon the individual of these attitudes? 

3. How does the persecutor injure himself more 
than the persecuted? Why does not the success of 
the handicapped excuse the persecutor from blame? 

4. How should the Negro Christian meet handi- 
caps imposed upon him by his community? Why 
would hatred and revenge be self-defeating? 


Feb. 19: “You Are the Salt 
of the Earth’”’ 


One of the subtle elements in our national men- 
tality is the worship of strength and bigness. It is 
almost “an obsession. The indicators of progress 
and status that are most respected, it seems, are 
those that are marked by more power and greater 
bigness. It is obviously not possible for everyone 
to be powerful. For power and bigness imply com- 
parison with something less powerful over which 
greater power can be exerted. If everyone had 
greatest power it would be meaningless as a prestige 
symbol. And where physical power and strength are 
given highest value in our society, those who lack 
it must find some reason other than their own per- 


sonal quality to explain it. Only by such fiction can 
one retain his self-esteem in the kind of society 
that sets these values. 

The result is often most serious for the individual. 
What is overlooked is the fact that physical power 
and the use of it for personal ends has seldom in 
history added much to the richness of a culture or 
civilization. Further, physical power is nowhere 
glorified in the tenets of our Christian philosophy 
and faith. The great examples that come down to us 
are those of the humanizing power of gentleness 
and humility, the power that characterized the life 
of Jesus. 

It is the mentality of one consciously inadequate 
or one rebelling against the reminders of a status 
of craven servility, that is afraid of humility. It 
is especially unpleasant for members of a minority 
group to be advised to be humble. The resentment 
is often well founded. For the persons who so ad- 
vise are frequently little men who seek the popular 
symbols of power without the personal capacity 
for establishing their claims otherwise. 

There is strength in simple human understand- 
ing and the power of forgiveness that needs no de- 
fense or apology. In Matthew’s record of the wis- 
dom of Jesus, his philosophy is made crystal clear: 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But I say to 
you, Love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you, so that you may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven.” If this is translated with 
contemporary life, it could find application in 
abundance. , 

The restrictive housing covenants are an example. 
By this device many people who regard themselves 
as good citizens, used the courts and all manner of 
physical intimidation to prevent Negroes, Jews, 
Orientals, and Mexicans from living near them or 
their friends in the residential areas of our cities. 
By some distortion of the plainest ethical injunc- 
tion, they sought to give virtue to their love of their 
neighbors by ruthless rejection of those who were 
not their neighbors. Despite the long disgraceful 
history of this social rejection, enforced by insults 
and violence as well as by the public, there are few 
or no cases of Negroes or Jews returning bomb for 
hostile bomb in these situations. They have thus 
preserved the conscience that few covenanted land- 
holders could claim, and in the end, have triumphed 
both in law and in spirit. 

In South Africa a dark little man tried to stand 
between his fellow countrymen from India and a 
government that sought to exploit and debase them 
as soulless animals. He spent years in prison in 
South Africa and in his native country for his un- 
willingness to accept an exploitative system of gov- 
ernment that dominated the lives of millions of In- 
dians to enrich itself. This little man, by the force 
of his righteousness, his justice in an overwhelming 
world of injustice, his pacific spirit in the face of 
military might, became within his lifetime one of 
the greatest spiritual leaders of history. Mohandas 
K. Gandhi led the way to the liberation of mil- 
lions and became a world symbol of a spiritual force 
capable of reversing the whole tide of history. 

A short while ago in Nashville, Tennessee, a 
Negro minister, W. S. Ellington, died. After 
nearly sixty years of an active ministry, the long 
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line of silent mourners, white and Negro, bore 
mony to an incomparable life of humility 
service. Child of a slave and from a family of « 
een children, he spent his long life unselfishly 
lowly people. He lived in the South where fla 
was often the price of tolerance and yet he 
a respect that prompted men of all races and 
walks of life to doff their hats. His sermons, ! 
stilted in theology or cumbersome with rhe 
drew thousands to hear him. One small trait ar 
many that defined his personality and spirit 
that of seeing some good in even the wor 
characters, and in his enemies. The ability tc 
get himself, and the absence of hatred, greed 
resentment in his life, shamed his enemies 
decency. 

Many persons have heard of George Carv: 
Tuskegee Institute who divested himself o 
credit for his scientific magic in turning the 
peanut and potato into new resources for man 
He has been a symbol of the ability of the lov 
of our American minorities to rise to emin 

More needs to be known of another man 
the same group, Percy Julian, who came 
of a little country town in Alabama and out 
the shadow of a little society that had conder 
him from birth and by virtue of birth to cons 
tional racial mediocrity. He learned very ear 
give himself to the most handicapped of hi 
beings in religious and social service. He ta 
Sunday school in prisons, worked with delinqu 
put himself through school by his own labors 
found himself, as much to his surprise as th: 
his townspeople, a scientist whose concern 2 
relieving suffering had carried him to great 
coveries. The press of the nation has hailed 
as the scientist whose laboratory holds the ¢ 
est hope for millions of tortured victims of arth 

It is not an accident that the man who is cre 
with doing most to preserve the strength and 
nity of the United Nations is a member of 
Negro minority—Ralph Johnson Bunche. 
strong men with loud voices carrying threats 
the Palestine disputes had not succeeded in me 
ing the almost irreconcilable political and cul 
differences between nations. It was the hi 
sympathy and understanding of a man who |! 
the pain of the underdog, as well as the da 
of the ideas enforced by power, who success 
mediated the first great test issue for the U 
Nations. 

We are living in a world which is vastly cha 
from only a generation ago. We have learned 
military and economic exploitations and don 
tions even, though effective for awhile, cannot |} 
results that can be respected either by the conq! 
or the conquerors. The love and confidence of 
ple can be won only by love and confidence. 
has been proclaimed by the Gospels for centi 
It was the example of Jesus. Now the psycholo; 
psychiatrists, pediatricians, sociologists, and 
greatest of our statesmen are saying it in the 
nacular of their professional fields. In the sh: 
of destruction from vaster and more desp¢ 
weapons, the world moves toward love, and he 
knows best the power of love will be the gre 
among men. “You are the salt of the earth.” 
lies the foundation of lasting Christian fellow 
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Your CLASS SESSION 


In the last session we learned that there are 
various ways of compensating for handicaps im- 
posed upon the member of the racial minority by 
his community. Today we face the fact that the 
member of the persecuted minority lives in a world 
where strength and size are worshiped. We want 
the class session to help our pupils understand 
the Christian answer to a society that glorifies 
sheer physical power. 

Either the teacher or a student might begin the 
session by citing some examples of how physical 
power is reverenced. Then this reverence should be 
contrasted with the teachings of Christ. The fol- 
lowing questions might be suggestive for your teach- 
ing outline or class discussion: 

1. What do we mean by Christian humility? (The 
teacher should make certain that the positive as- 
pects of Christian humility are mentioned.) How 
does this humility help the member of a minority 
group meet the restrictions imposed by the major- 
ity? (The restricted housing covenants mentioned 
above might be an example of a positive response 
to community restrictions.) 

2. How have some of the greatest leaders of the 
Negro race illustrated Christian humility in science 
and invention, in statesmanship, in religious affairs, 
in race relations? (See Adult Student and the above 
discussion for examples.) 

3. Do you think such humility can be exercised 
by you in your daily meetings with persons who 
ignore you as a person or persecute you? How does 
the Christian maintain his self-respect in situations 
of persecution? 


Feb. 26: Where We Take Hold 


We come to the last of these lessons on minorities 
and the Christian fellowship. Attention has been 
given to some of the psychological and physical 
disadvantages of being a member of a minority 
group and to ways in which the handicaps them- 
selves can be used to increase one’s spiritual power 
and social usefulness. The opportunities and dangers 
of positions of power and authority over groups 
have been noted. Examples have been given of 
how Christian humility and human understanding 
can work transformation in the world. This lesson 
is designed to be a very practical one, pointing to 
simple, everyday behavior that requires no great 
organization or machinery, only personal honesty 
and the simplest elements of Christian faith. 

There are simple qualities possible to the least 
of us; those simple virtues which, when translated 
into everyday life, are a part of the making of 
sound character—fair dealing, good will, personal 
ethical honesty, religious faith itself. They are not 
necessarily the ponderous and impressive institu- 
tional virtues, the dramatic conversions, or the rigid 
and profound interpretations of theology, but, as 
William James calls them, the “tiny, invisible mo- 
lecular moral forces that work from individual to 
individual, creeping through the crannies of the 
world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, yet which, if you give them time, 
will rend the hardest monuments of man’s pride.” 
How can we acquire that moral power which is 
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to buttress us for living, for decisions, and for 
action in this new time? We seldom recognize the 
shape and force of morals in our lives. Where are 
the safe and sure guides? They are not in tradi- 
tions if these traditions are confused and conflicting. 
They are not always in the laws, for the laws them- 
selves vary and often represent merely the fixing 
of custom for convenience and consistency. They 
are not instinctive. They are not always clear in 
doctrines unless these are interpreted with specific 
application to present-day circumstances. 

There are injunctions that can be taken to heart 
by members of minority groups. Get to know some 
things thoroughly, not just by hearsay, but by 
firsthand study. Follow national events and find 
where they have a bearing on everyday life. If for 
no other reason, this will help in selecting the best 
of the candidates for public office. Get acquainted 
with the community, not through barber-shop or 
tavern gossip, but by the intensive study of some 
one major problem; by working with boys’ groups, 
juvenile courts, probation officers, social workers, 
by giving attention to the physical aspect of the 
community. 

Broaden the range of your acquaintances. Learn 
how other people look at the world. Broaden the 
range of communion across the lines of race. It is 
not enough merely to wait until a man of another 
race or religion reaches out his hand. When there 
is inner security there is no fear of rebuff or em- 
barrassment, and the art of making the first gesture 
often wins results never attainable otherwise. 

Sift propaganda. Question personal bias as well 
as that of others. Resist the blandishments of the 
makers of promises who by mass pressures make 
mindless robots of citizens and lay the first firm 
foundation for dictatorship, or some equally dismal 
disaster. Stop hating, whether it is your unknown 
neighbor or the representative of a race or class 
that has in the past been guilty of prejudice and 
exploitation. Effectiveness of action comes best 
when the mind is not fogged by hatred or the 
desire for revenge. Work for the sound education 
of the young. Encourage and help support it, 
whether the measures are for your children or 
not. 

Build long-range programs of action and keep 
them as goals. They will have a salutary effect on 
life. They will help to select experiences and bring 
satisfactions, impossible to the impatient and the 
sporadic. Support, at all costs, clean politics and 
good government. Venture into new fields of work, 
of skills, of contacts with people. Develop unselfish 
giving and do not expect immediate personal re- 
turns for services that will clearly contribute t» 
the well-being of family, community, or church. 

Examine yourself for your own weakness as a 
first step toward self-improvement, rather than 
attribute all failures and barriers to race or class 
prejudice. Cultivate an interest in American de- 
mocracy and its sound future rather than imprison 
yourself in the narrow high walls of racial self- 
interest. Pay attention to duties as well as rights 
and never lose perspective. If you must fight, do 
it without anger and with the stoutest weapon— 
a moral conviction worth living and dying for. 

Strive to be normal in all personal relations with 
peoples of other races, neither affecting a con- 


descending paternalism nor an overly sweet and 
uncritical sentimentality, but accepting each per- 
son at his full worth as a human being, with a self- 
respect as sacred as your own. If, by accident of 
birth or fortune, you find yourself with an ad- 
vantage of position over another group that is 
no more responsible for its defenselessness than 
you are for your advantage, strive actively to add 
your strength to its weakness. 

Refuse to console conscience in the presence of 
injustice by assuming that the unfortunate and 
the socially handicapped are happier in their status 
than you would be, or that they would be unhappy 
in more fortunate circumstances. At least permit 
them to be the judge of their own lot. Question in 
conversation and conference those inequalities which 
can be seen in inferior schools, inadequate medical 
care, inferior public accommodations, denial of the 
ballot, discriminatory practices in the courts. Do not 
justify inaction by telling yourself that customs 
change slowly of themselves, or that such injustice 
is necessary discipline, or that you can do little. 

Refuse to accept uncritically generalizations 
which malign a defenseless people, even though 
these generalizations may tend to absolve your group 
from responsibility for trying to correct injustices. 
Seek to improve knowledge and acquaintance with 
other peoples by reading literature out of their own 
life as well as objective literature about them. 
Seek to improve knowledge by personal contacts, on 
a basis that will not discourage a normal exchange 
of human sentiments. Determine not to hesitate to 
take a normal next step dictated by the highest 
sense of right and decency and fairness, despite 
the fear that such action may complicate race rela- 
tions or run counter to some special philosophy 
of race relations. 


Your CLASs SESSION 


The teacher might begin this session with a 
quick summary of the lessons thus far, helping 
students get in mind the basic Christian attitudes 
for meeting the problems involved in their minority 
status in society. Along with the summary of these 
attitudes should go a brief discussion of false 
solutions to the problem of how Christian minori- 
ties may achieve the Christian community. 

The final lesson should focus on a practical course 
of action for the Christian member of a racial mi- 
nority. Here are some suggestive questions: 

1. How does Christianity help us decide upon our 
goals for living? How does it build a sense of per- 
sonal security? 

2. How can we broaden the range of our knowl- 
edge and acquaintances across the lines of race? 
How will this help us sift propaganda? 

3. How can we cultivate an interest in American 
democracy? Are we as concerned about our duties as 
about our rights? Do we take advantage of position 
over another group? Do we work for justice for 
oppressed members of groups besides our own? 

4. What can we do about inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities, in medical care, in public ac- 
commodations? What can we do about denials of 
the ballot? About discriminatory practices in the 
courts? What can we do about our own community 
and church life to make it more democratic and 
more Christian? (See Adult Student.) 
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Feb. 5: WHY SUPPORT CHRIST 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Ralph W. Decker 


President, Wyoming Seminary, 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 11:19-26; 12:25 THROUGH 


Present-day Christians who are slow in a) 
ciating the world mission of the Church have 
biblical ancestors. The story which is unfolds 
the Acts of the Apostles makes it apparent 
the earliest believers were slow to realize the 
sionary task implicit in their faith. Althoug! 
book sets forth a definite and comprehensive 
sionary strategy (1:8) and traces it back t 
command of the Master himself, it gives an h: 
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record of both the internal and the external re- 
sistance to missionary expansion. 

Judging by the opening chapters, it would appear 
that the Jerusalem community accepted its evan- 
gelistic obligation but limited itself to working 
among the Jews only. Strangely enough, it was 
persecution that brought awareness. The attacks 
upon Jesus’ followers after the stoning of Stephen 
resulted in the seattering of Stephen’s associates. 
These men, of whom Philip stands out, found them- 
selves in non-Jewish territory for reasons of per- 
sonal safety. Unable to remain inactive, they began 
to preach the Good News to Samaritans and 
Ethiopians. In their exile they were discovering the 
major fact that Christianity is not something that 
one can keep to himself. 





























Among those who had left Jerusalem before the 
sweep of persecution were some who traveled as far 
as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch. These unnamed 
displaced persons of the first century still found it 
impossible to break over the traditional dividing 
lines of nationality and race. It remained for some 
Cyrenians and Cypriotes to initiate an open-door 
policy. These men, when they settled in Antioch in 
Syria were still within the bounds of the same 
Roman province but they were beyond the reach 
of Jewish officialdom. There they found a fertile 
field for their message in a cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Whereas previous conversions of non-Jews 
had been more in the nature of scattered and un- 
related incidents, these evangelists at Antioch 
appear to have set a definite policy of sharing their 
faith with people outside their own tradition. Al- 
though identified only as men from the island of 
Cyprus and the North African province of Cyrene, 
these teachers were undoubtedly Hebrews, who had 
been scattered across the Mediterranean basin in 
the Dispersion. 

It has been suggested that their experience of 
living outside the Palestinian homeland and in 
daily contact with those of other backgrounds had 
especially prepared them to appreciate both the 
need and the longing of those men for a message of 
salvation and the inherent universality of the Chris- 
tian answer. In any case Christendom’s debt to 
these unknown missionaries is a large one. 

Jerusalem was still the home community of the 
Christians. The martyrdom of Stephen had not 
affected the original apostles, and they were still 
located there. We may assume that they formed a 
sort of headquarters group. The Jerusalem church, 
because of this distinguished leadership and its 
position as the earliest church, exercised the right 
of supervision over the work at Antioch. Although 
there is no direct statement to that effect, it seems 
safe to believe that Barnabas was sent to that city, 
as Peter and John had previously been sent to Sa- 
maria (Acts 8:14), to determine the legality of such 
activity. In this case, as in the former, the investi- 
gation committee was convinced that the grace of 
God was operative and blessed the work of the 
pioneers. A rapid increase in the number of con- 
verts resulted. 

Barnabas is a most attractive individual. De- 
scribed in the story of Antioch as a “good man, 
full of the Holy Spirit and of faith,” he appears 
throughout Acts as a person possessing and exercis- 
ing the Christian virtues. A man of some means, 
he was generous (4:36). A trusted member of the 
Jerusalem church, he sponsored the converted Saul 
in the face of suspicion and distrust (9:27). A 
person of patience and understanding, he insisted 
upon giving the youthful John Mark a second 
chance (16:37). 

All of these characteristics, combined with the 
fact that Barnabas was a Cypriote (that is, a native 
of Cyprus) and that there were Cypriotes in lead- 
ing positions in Antioch, indicate the wisdom of 
the selection made by the Jerusalem church. The 
present passage adds one more significant item to 
our knowledge of the man. When the work at 
Antioch began to get too large for him, Barnabas 
sought the best assistance available. Although his 
decision to enlist Paul’s help was soon to place him 





under Paul’s shadow, Barnabas was big enough to 
place the cause first. 

It was the church at Antioch, the members of 
which were first called Christians, which took the 
final step in establishing missionary activity as 
the settled policy of the Christian Church. After a 
highly successful year under the leadership of 
Barnabas and Paul, it was decided to undertake an 
extension of the work. This was something new. 
Whereas that church had been founded by those who 
came to the city to escape Jewish antagonism and 
who had brought their religion with them, this was 
to be a voluntary sending forth of evangelists on 
a planned campaign. So far as our records show, 
this was the first missionary endeavor in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term. 

The report is that the decision grew, as did the 
modern missionary movement, out of a prayer meet- 
ing. We read that the Holy Spirit gave instruction 
as to the project during a period of worship and 
fasting. It may well be that the Holy Spirit worked 
through them much as it works through us. 

The list is provocative; names in it have some 
international significance: Barnabas had been a 
Hebrew by religion, but he was a Cypriote by 
birth. Symeon was called Niger, “Black Symeon.” 
Manaen was a member of the court of Herod who 
was not a Jew but an Idumean or Edomite. And 
Paul, the Hebrew of the Hebrews, was proud of 
both his birth in the Cilician city of Tarsus and his 
citizenship in the Roman Empire. 

One might well conjecture that such a group 
brought a world view to the Antioch church. Having 
witnessed the eager acceptance of the Gospel in their 
own city, and conscious of the need for it in the 
lands of their backgrounds, they could reach the 
conclusion that it was God’s will that they should 
become the agents of its spread. To see and to 
recognize such a need and to feel one’s personal 
responsibility for meeting it is to hear the call of 
God. To do something about it is to accept the call. 
The men of Antioch saw the need and they recog- 
nized the demands of the Holy Spirit upon them. 
They responded by sending out their two ablest 
leaders to meet the need. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Department, 
General Board of Education 


As we begin our study this month, it is well to 
have in mind where we have been. The over-all 
theme of our study is the way in which the early 
Church faced its world. A knowledge of the way 
the early Church faced its world is desired so that 
we may help our Church today make a more effec- 
tive witness. 

As you formulate your purpose for your group, 
it will help to ask: To what extent has my group 
come to appreciate the unique quality of the early 
Christian fellowship? Have they sensed the power 
of that fellowship? Do they understand the politi- 
cal and religious tensions of the time? Do they 
know something of the geography of the ancient 
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world? If you are not satisfied with your answ 
to these questions, you may want this session 
emphasize some of the work already covered. 

If you feel the group is ready to go forwa 
however, a statement of purpose could be sumn 
up as follows: I want my group to see that 
expansion of the early Church was not an insti 
tionally planned “campaign” but a natural witne 
ing of ordinary people who had an experience wo 
sharing, and a courage to share it, even in a stra! 
land among strange people. From an appreciat 
of this truth should grow a desire to make the rv 
sionary outreach of your Church more vital. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. Persecution spreads the gospel 
A. Greek-Jewish followers of the Way go 
the Island of Cyprus to escape persecuti 
B. Followers from Cyprus go to Antioch 
Syria 
II. The Gospel shared with the Gentiles 
A. The way of living of Jesus’ followers w 
contagious, and won Gentile converts 
B. The followers of Christ were first call 
Christians at Antioch 
C. The Jerusalem church sends Barnabas 
Antioch 
D. Barnabas brings Saul from Tarsus 
E. Saul and Barnabas “set apart” for missi« 
ary work 
III. The missionary outreach of our Church 
A. Can a church be Christian without bei: 
missionary? 
B. The need for enlisting missionary personr 
C. The need for financial support 


How many times have the members of your gro. 
studied this lesson? Are the facts familiar? Is t 
significance of the beginning of a missionary mov 
ment understood? Since this lesson brings us fa 
to face with Christianity as a world religion, y« 
will need to ask yourself what attitudes your gro 
has toward missions. Have you discovered any ant 
missionary feelings in your class? Do you kn« 
what the practice of members of your group is 
reference to missionary giving? How many men < 
you have who saw war service in mission cou 
tries? What is their attitude toward missions? 

Answers to these questions are highly importa 
if this unit of study is to mean anything more th: 
going over again certain chapters in the Book « 
Acts. You may find it helpful to write down tl 
name of each member of your group and writ 
opposite that name what you know about his « 
her attitude toward missions. If you do this, y« 
will be better able to guide the discussion to me: 
individual needs. 

Since most adults have studied the biblical mat: 
rial of this lesson many times before, it will prol 
ably be a better approach to begin with the prese1 
experience of your group. 

“Christian Missions” (Wesley Quarterly) su; 
gests beginning with the kind of talk about mi: 
sions one might hear in a Pullman-car lounge. Yo 
might ask your group, What have you heard any 
one say about missions, missionaries, or missio 
work in the last week? What have you read? Ha 
there been any reference to missions in news 
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casts? If these questions bring a response it would 
be natural to ask, Do you agree with what you hear 
about missions? What do you honestly think about 
the missionary program of the Church? 

Another introductory approach might be this: 
If you know some veteran who had an interesting 
experience during his war service seeing firsthand 
results of mission work, you might talk with him 
in advance of the class period and begin your les- 
son by asking him to relate briefly his experience. 
This presentation would very naturally lead into a 
discussion revealing more clearly the attitudes 
toward missions held by your group. 

Either approach should bring the group to the 
place that they are ready to face the question: 
Where did this mission program of the Church 
start? In facing this question it will be natural to 
turn back to your discussions of the past few Sun- 
days. As it started in Jerusalem, could the early 
Christian Church be called a missionary movement? 
Here you will recall with your group how the Gos- 
pel was spread by the dispersion of individual fol- 
lowers of Christ as they fled persecution. Even 
the disciples were surprised that persons other 
than Jews were interested in the gospel message. 

When you have guided the group to see that the 
Jerusalem church was not a missionary church, 
then your next step might be to relate briefly the 
incidents of today’s lesson: the spread of the Chris- 
tian message to the Island of Cyprus, from Cyprus 
to Antioch of Syria; the coming of Barnabas to 
Antioch from Jerusalem, and the coming of Paul 
from Tarsus to Antioch; the spread of the mes- 
sage among Gentiles and the setting apart of Saul 
and Barnabas to go into the Gentile world. 

In presenting this simple story of the Antioch 
church, it will be helpful to have an outline map of 
Asia Minor before the group. If an adequate map is 
not available, a simple outline map may be drawn 
on the blackboard. It will be helpful for your 
group to see the geographical relations of Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, Cyprus, and Antioch of Syria. 

This statement about the Antioch church should 
make clear that it was a lay movement; that there 
was no attempt to go to the Gentiles at first. The 
Gentiles were attracted by the quality of living of 
those who followed the way of Christ. Their living 
was unusual enough to cause them to be called 
“Christians” in derision. It should further be 
noted that the interest of Gentiles in the church 
attracted the concern of the Jerusalem church, and 
that Barnabas was sent to investigate and that he 
was pleased with what he found, and that the re- 
sponse of the people was so great that he called 
Paul in to help him. All this should lead to and make 
clear the fact that this church formally selected and 
set apart Paul and Barnabas to go to other cities to 
preach the Gospel. This was the beginning of the 
world mission of the Church. 

Before the period is over, the discussion should be 
led back to the world mission of the Church today. 
This might be effectively done by asking the group 
to consider the special projects they have carried on 
during the past year. How have they spent the class 
money? How much on parties and socials? How 
much on some social-action project in the com- 
munity? How much on missions? Would your class 
support a mission project? 
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BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Ralph W. Decker 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 13:4 THROUGH 14:28. 


The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Acts 
give us a fairly complete picture of the earliest 
missionary activity. It is by no means a full report 
that we have here, for the travels of months are 
traced in a few minutes’ reading time. So swiftly 
runs the record that we get little hint of the time 
involved, no inkling of the difficulties surmounted. 
We are given only a few high moments out of the 
years of pioneering effort. 

What is set down, however, is enough to convince 
us that it was not always easy going for the mis- 
sion from Antioch. Vested interests tried to set up 
roadblocks, skeptics scoffed, and jealous opponents 
carried opposition to the point of physical violence. 
There must have been discouraging days as the 
little group watched interest dwindle to skepticism 
and skepticism turn to hate. Just as beginnings were 
being made in one city, they were driven to the 
next. Strangely enough, that was the way in which 
the Christian faith was spread. In every place from 
which they were forced to retire, Paul and Barnabas 
left behind a group of faithful converts. In present- 
day terms, they were establishing bridgeheads at 
strategic places; the Christian invasion of the 
Roman Empire was beginning. 

It is interesting to watch the methods of these 
first mission workers. They selected their fields in 
line with their own relationships. This gave them 
the advantages of being on familiar ground and of 
having a starting point when they tried to interest 
others in their message. When they worked in 
Cyprus, Barnabas was at home. When they crossed 
over to the Asia Minor cities, they sought out the 
Jewish synagogues. It is estimated that about one 
hundred fifty of these Hebrew meetinghouses 
served the scattered Jews of the Dispersion through- 
out the Empire. Travelers could be sure of finding 
one of them in almost every population center. As 
Jews, Paul and Barnabas would be welcome to at- 
tend the synagogues and to speak in the assemblies. 
As itinerant teachers, and especially as those who 
had recently come from the Palestinian area, they 
would be invited to address the gatherings. 

Needless to say, Paul used every such opportunity 
and made the most of every such contact. The story 
of his work indicates that he spoke in each syna- 
gogue as often and as long as he was permitted to 
do so. 

But the points of contact were not limited to syna- 
gogue and national interest. The recorded sermons 
of Paul show that he used every possible point of 
contact in the religious thinking of his hearers. 
When he addressed the Jews at Pisidian Antioch he 
spoke to them as “Brethren, men of Israel, sons of 
Abraham.” Out of their own Hebrew scriptures, 
he argued that Jesus was the fulfillment of the 
promise and the long-awaited Messiah of prophetic 
prediction. When he spoke to “the Gentiles,” he met 
them on their own ground. Many of these were 
what the Jews called “God-fearers,” those who ac- 
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cepted the strict monotheism of the Jewish faith 
and in many cases its high ethical and moral code 
as well, but who had not become full-fledged prose- 
lytes through the rite of circumcision. To these he 
offered monotheism, morals, and ethics without cere- 
monial restrictions. When he spoke to Zeus-wor- 
shipers at Lystra, he told them that he offered 
them that which they had sought through their 
idolatry without success, namely, the one true God 
who had been seeking to manifest himself to them 
through his created works. 

Apparently Paul started with people where they 
were. There is no indication that he began by vio- 
lently denouncing the things which they held 
sacred. Rather he took the best that they had as 
a starting point from which to lead them into the 
truth of his gospel. While he moved from place to 
place in pursuit of an ever-receding geographical 
horizon, he made men lift their sights and left them 
with a broader spiritual outlook. 

The preaching of the whole early Church may well 
be reflected in the sermon which Paul delivered in 
the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch. At least the at- 
tempts to persuade the Jews and “the God-fearing 
Gentiles” must have been of this same pattern. 
The same line of argument is found in the martyr- 
dom speech of Stephen and in the Pentecost sermon 
of Peter. Jesus was the main topic of the early 
preachers. He, they proclaimed, was the culmina- 
tion of the long covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel and the Deliverer of the Messianic prophe- 
cies. 

" Such a position left them, as Paul recognized in 
his letter to Corinth, with the problem of the Cross. 
Why, the question would be asked, if Jesus had been 
the Messiah, had he been crucified? They anticipated 
this inquiry and answered that the authorities had 
acted in ignorance. Jesus had been wrongfully con- 
demned and killed. But God had reversed the de- 
cision of the Council and had raised Jesus from the 
dead. Finally, they, as witnesses to his glorification 
offered forgiveness and salvation in his name. 

The return journey is almost as instructive as the 
outward one. While that had widened Christian hori- 
zons and placed bridgeheads at important spots, 
this consolidated the gains that had thus been made. 
Starting from the last point of his activity and re- 
tracing his steps, Paul left Derbe and revisited 
Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch. In each 
place he strengthened the souls of the disciples 
with exhortation and prayer. At each stop he also 
met the need for practical organization. With the 
same prayerful preparation that had marked his own 
selection at Syrian Antioch, he appointed elders 
from among the local believers. Obviously this action 
insured the continuance of the work during the 
absence of the founders. 

We have suggested that these first mission sta- 
tions were bases of operation for the invasion of the 
Mediterranean world by the Christian gospel. Paul 
did not forget that bridgeheads are greatly depend- 
ent upon the services of supply. He did not simply 
establish a little group of Christians in the midst 
of an unfriendly situation and then clear out when 
the going became rough. He kept the supply lines 
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running. Here we read that Paul revisited 

churches, going back to confirm and encourage 
converts in the very cities where he had been be: 
and stoned. Elsewhere we learn that such visita 
was part of his regular practice, that he sent 

‘representatives when he could not return in per 
that he frequently wrote letters of counsel. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


As you plan for this study, you will build on 
discussion of last week. If your group came to 
the inevitable missionary outreach of Christiar 
and the significance of the decision of Anti 
church to send out missionaries, two questions \ 
naturally come to mind: 

1. Where did Paul and Barnabas go and how 
they make out? 

2. What is the present missionary outreach of 
Church and what should it be? 

As you think of your own group, you will n 
to decide where the major emphasis should 
placed. Perhaps your group knows so little of 
world into which Paul and Barnabas went tl! 
much time will need to be spent helping the gro 
live back into that age. You may want them rea 
to feel what a widening of outlook this first m 
sionary enterprise demanded, what hardships 
entailed, what results it had. 

You may think, however, that the empha 
should be placed upon the need for members of yo 
group to widen their own horizons. As you think 
through, you may formulate. your purpose sor 
thing like this: I want members of my group 
come to realize more adequately that as the Christi 
faith takes hold of the lives of men it forces the 
to reach out into new areas, to open new doo 
among “Gentiles,” and that this outreach tak 
courage but brings abiding satisfactions. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The first missionary journey 
A. Trace the journey, places, distance, diffici 
ties faced 
B. The message Paul preached 
C. The reasons for opposition 
D. His report to the church at Antioch 
II. An open door of faith 
A. The unreached areas of our national ar 
personal] living 
B. The challenge of unreached countries 
C. Open doors provided by our own Methodi: 
Advance for Christ and His Church 


Last week you probably discovered by your ow 
analysis of your group, and by their response in th 
class, the attitudes, wholesome and unwholesom: 
which they hold toward “missions.” This analysi 
was likely in reference largely to the formal mis 
sion program of the church. Today you will wan 
to discover how open the minds of your group ar 
to new truths, to new interpretations of the Gos 
pel. Do some feel there are persons who cannot b 
reached by religion? That some folk just like t 
live in squalor and that nothing can be done fo 
them? To what extent is your group class conscious 
Professional? White collar? Upper middle class 
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Working class? To what extent do they feel inferior 
or superior to some other group? List particular 
points at which you would like to see the horizons 
of your group lifted. 

What about your own horizons? Are there points 
at which you are ahead of the thinking of your 
group? Behind? Your answer to these questions, 
and others you will think of, will determine largely 
the way you guide the thinking of your group. 

Some amount of time, either at the beginning 
or end of the session, should be taken to give a 
quick account of the first missionary journey of 
Paul and Barnabas. This is not the most important 
part of the lesson, but it is essential background. 
A careful reading of the account in the text and 
the Scripture notes of Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly : 
and Collier (Adult Student) will help fasten the 
sequence of the events in your mind. If you have 
access to a filmstrip projector, the filmstrip ‘“Paul’s 
First Missionary Journey” may be purchased from 
the Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory for $3.00. Visually it is not a strong filmstrip, 
but it does give a very clear outline map of Paul’s 
journey and the Scripture reference for each place 
he visited. However, if this is impractical, a black- 
board will prove effective with a freehand outline 
map. 

Follow this account with a brief discussion, using 
such lead questions as: Why did Paul go to the 
Jewish synagogue first in each new place? Why did 
the leaders of the synagogue oppose him? Who 
made up the membership of these synagogues? From 
what other sources did Paul meet opposition? Had 
you had the experience of Paul and Barnabas, what 
kind of report would you have carried back? 

This discussion should lead into a discussion of 
the outreach of your own church, your own class. 
It might prove effective to suggest to your group 
the following experimental approach. Try to think 
of your own group as a group of persons who have 
but recently become followers of Christ. The story 
is new and fresh. Your experience is vital and mean- 
ingful. You wish to share it with all others who need 
it. Think of your present world. What kind of mis- 
sionary journey would you plan? Who of your 
group would you choose to go for you? Into what 
areas would you go? 

In what sense could each of you be a missionary? 
In your offiee or school, what kind of witness would 
you carry? Are there groups in your town that no 
one is bothering to reach? What groups? In Amer- 
ica? Would a modern Paul go to a factory at noon- 
time? To a labor-union meeting? Perhaps to some of 
our church meetings? To a country club? Where? 

Now of course your group will not actually decide 
to lay their hands upon and “set apart” two of their 
number to go into new areas of life or new places 
with the Christian gospel. What can they do if they 
are in earnest? You might telephone or write your 
district superintendent and ask him what Advance 
mission project your own district is working on 
and present it to your group. At any rate this les- 
son should result in some definite plan of action. 


YT syF F 


Wuy do we follow the majority? Is it because 
they have more reason? No, because they have 
more power.—Pascal, Pensées. 
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Feb. 19: HOW SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FACE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Ralph W. Decker 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 15:1-35; GALATIANS 2:1-21. 


There is considerable loose talk about the single- 
mindedness of the primitive Church. The statements 
in the early chapters of Acts (2:43-47; 4:32) have 
been taken to mean that there were no occasions of 
tension and no difficult situations in the far-off days. 
It takes only a more careful reading of the same 
chapters to discover that the earliest Christians had 
their own church splits and their own embarrassing 
arguments. Some of these were the outcome of per- 
sonal greed and jealousy, as in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira (5:1-10) ; others arose through honest 
differences of opinion within the group. 

Christianity was Jewish in its origins. Jesus had 
been born into a Jewish family, had taught as a 
Jewish teacher, and had lived his entire life as a 
Jewish subject. Although frequently at odds with 
Jewish leadership, he had worked almost exclusively 
within the framework of Jewish nation and religion. 
His message had been spoken to Jews and had in- 
cluded many references to Jewish scriptures and 
beliefs. Moreover, his earliest followers had been 
Jews—there was no Gentile among The Twelve. The 
Jerusalem church was composed of Christian Jews. 

Throughout the first years there was no thought 
of Christianity becoming an independent move- 
ment. It remained within the Jewish fold. Un- 
doubtedly there were good orthodox Hebrews who 
regarded the Christians as dangerous sectaries 
and even as renegades, but the Christians themselves 
believed that they were loyal sons of Abraham. They 
kept the prescribed fasts and feasts; they went 
to the Temple and there performed the required 
vows, sacrifices, and prayers. They were Christians, 
but they were Jewish Christians. 

Against such a background it was difficult for 
them to accept the new trend toward universalizing 
Christianity. The early activity of Philip and 
Peter in bringing an occasional Gentile into the 
Christian community had developed in the mission- 
ary program of Paul and Barnabas into a settled 
policy. In Syria, Cyprus, and southern Asia Minor 
there was many a Gentile who enjoyed every re- 
ligious privilege and benefit to which the Christians 
of Jewish origin felt themselves entitled. 

It is not at all strange that some of the latter 
should sincerely question the status of the 
former. Trained as they had been in the Hebrew 
tradition, they regarded the Mosaic Law with its 
prescription of circumcision as the word of God. To 
them salvation was dependent upon the careful ob- 
servance of the regulations contained therein. Paul, 
they were sure, was ignoring a divine command. For 
them there was no doorway to Christian experience 
except that of Judaism. A Gentile must become a 
Hebrew before he could become a Christian. Be- 
coming a Hebrew included the acceptance of cir- 
cumcision. 

Paul and his co-workers, on the other hand, were 
equally positive that no such limitations should be 
placed upon the Gentile converts. To Paul there was 


a single requirement for salvation—the acceptance 
of the divine grace through the act of faith. To 
add or subtract from that was to invalidate the 
work of Jesus as Saviour. Such a conviction had 
probably come to him in his own personal expe- 
rience on the Damascus road. There he had found 
through the gift of God that peace of mind and soul 
which he had long sought to earn by a strict keep- 
ing of the Law. The assurance of salvation had 
come to him not as a Hebrew nor as a Pharisee but 
as a sinful man in need of redemption. The gift 
had been offered, and he had accepted it. No other 
requirement had been imposed. 

In his mission work, Paul had seen the same 
pattern. Gentiles, upon hearing the good news of 
God’s gracious offer, had accepted the lordship of 
Jesus and had found the same depth of experience 
as had been the Apostle’s. To him this was definite 
proof that circumcision was unnecessary. 

This difference of opinion was to prove a major 
difficulty for Paul throughout his entire mission- 
ary career. Wherever he went, he found the Judaiz- 
ers, those who wished to make Jews of his Gentile 
converts, close behind him. The first open break is 
recorded as having occurred at Antioch. Workers 
from the Jerusalem church came in to give the 
Antioch Christians what they believed to be the full 
gospel. After considerable dissension and argument, 
it was decided that a committee from the Antioch 
church should visit the Jerusalem church for a con- 
ference. 

Although this meeting has sometimes been called 
The Jerusalem Council, it should not be thought of 
as an official church gathering called into session by 
an act of authority. It was, rather, a friendly con- 
sultation between leaders of two churches. It was 
entirely voluntary, with the delegates from the 
younger church going to Jerusalem to talk with the 
acknowledged leaders of the older church. The trou- 
blemakers at Antioch had come there from Jerusa- 
lem, or at least from Judea which would have been 
under the Jerusalem influence. This means that 
when trouble arose, the Antioch method was that of 
direct dealing. Paul and Barnabas were commis- 
sioned to carry the question right back to its source. 

Although a few of the details differ, it is com- 
monly agreed that Acts 15 and Galatians 2 are 
different accounts of the same meeting. Minor diffi- 
culties may be resolved by remembering that in 
Galatians Paul was speaking to a particular point. 
Both chapters indicate that the visitors were wel- 
comed at Jerusalem and that the discussion was 
begun on a friendly basis. It was by no means free 
of sharpness, however, for Paul’s opponents were 
quick to defend their own position while attacking 
his. It was Peter who quieted the meeting by 
recalling his own experience with the household of 
Cornelius and by pointing out that the Jerusalem 
Christians themselves had been saved by the grace 
of the Lord when obedience to the Law had proved 
beyond them. 

To the credit of the group, both sides of the 
argument were heard. Paul and Barnabas were 
allowed to present their case. Their main argument 
seems to have been the practical one that, tested 
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“St. Peter,” by Jose Ri- 
bera (Prado Museum, 


Madrid) 


by results, their work had been just as effectiy 
as that of the other group. Christians who ha 
come from Gentile backgrounds without circun 
cision had found the same relationship to God : 
had those of Jewish background. Paul had broug! 
an uncircumcised Christian named Titus with hi 
and probably set him before the meeting as a 
exhibit in the case. Titus was fully accepted wit! 
out further requirements. 

James, the brother of Jesus and leader of th 
Jerusalem church, summed up the findings of th 
meeting. He counseled full acceptance of the Paulin 
work without adding any requirement to that o 
faith. The pillar apostles Peter and John su 
ported him, and the whole Church accepted his pos 
tion. A problem which had seriously endangere 
the unity of the early Church had been solved. B 
group discussion it had been determined that ther 
was room within the fellowship for differences o 
opinions and methods. Both sides recognized tha 
the Christian cause was larger than their ow: 
preferences. Both sides compromised at the lev« 
of nonessentials. The Antioch group agreed to fur 
ther the fellowship by asking the Gentiles to accep 
voluntarily certain moral and dietary standard: 
which were important to the Jews. The Jerusaler 
group sent Silas and Judas to interpret the decisior 
and to promote closer cooperation. The conferenc« 
resulted in putting first things first. Party divi 
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sions, traditions, prejudices, and even personal lib- 
erty were less important than the work of the 
Kingdom. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


In the studies of the past Sundays we have been 
considering the expansion of the Christian Church 
into new places and among new peoples. Today 
we are to consider the problems of living together 
that this expansion created. Persons of different 
background brought to the new faith different 
interpretations. As then, so it is now. 

On first thought a difference in opinion among 
Christians of long ago over a practice of circum- 
cision, which has been dropped completely during 
our experience, may seem a dead issue. But is differ- 
ence of opinion a dead issue? So your statement of 
purpose might read: I want my group to see how 
utterly human the early Christians were. They 
differed sharply, but through the leading of the 
spirit of God they could compromise their differ- 
ences while holding fast to the truth of Christ as 
central in all their living. I hope to be able to guide 
my group to think through their differences in the 
same spirit of unity and to find their common 
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ground of truth greater than their sharp differences 
of opinion. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The issue: must Gentile Christians practice 
Jewish rites in order to be part of the Chris- 
tian fellowship? 

A. Paul, Barnabas, and other Jewish: Christian 
leaders had come to a liberal view in refer- 
ence to Gentile Christians because of their 
contact with them 

B. Jewish Christians come to Antioch and 
raise questions about the Gentile Chris- 
tians 

C. Paul, Barnabas, and Titus go to Jerusalem 
to get a ruling on the question 

D. The Jerusalem Church Council—a model of 
Christian group thinking and decision 

E. The decision of the Council lays the ground- 
work for a Church universal 

II. Tension points in the Christian fellowship today 

A. Between Protestants and Catholics 

B. Within the Protestant fellowship 

III. How should we face these differences? 

A. Seek to distinguish between truth and 
opinion. 

B. Seek the guidance of the spirit of God 

C. Find compromises that allow individual free- 
dom within a common fellowship 


This is an intimate lesson. It deals with opinions 
and emotions. No one knows the strengths and the 
weaknesses of your group better than you do. You 
probably have three types of persons in your group. 
First, there may be those who have taken their 
religion so casually they do not have any definite 
ideas of what they believe or what they stand for. 
There may be some who have such strong beliefs 
about some particular opinion that they think un- 
less others hold that same belief they are not 
Christian. These persons may be ultraliberal or 
ultraconservative. Some persons may feel that unless 
others believe that Jesus was born in a certain 
fashion, they are less than Christian. Still others 
in your group may have thought through a satis- 
fying philosophy for themselves, but do not try to 
enforce their opinion upon others. How do members 
of your group fall within these types? What can 
you do to help them think together about real differ- 
ences and come through with an appreciative 
understanding of each other and a readiness to 
work in true fellowship? 

Because your purpose is to help your own group 
face differences and tensions in the spirit of Christ, 
it will be well to start the discussion with the 
differences within the Church today. Much is being 
said and written today about the dividedness of 
the Church. Look carried a picture story on Prot- 
estant divisions recently. It may be well to look 
through current magazines and newspapers for a 
reference that is fresh and timely and use it as a 
beginning point. Lead the group to list points of 
division and difference within today’s Church. They 
will list denominational differences, differences in 
worship practices, and theological differences. You 
may need to help them see that even sharper 
points of difference than these exist, such as 
whether a Christian can bear arms, the place of 
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profit in our economy, the rightness or wrongness 
of organized labor, racial discrimination within 
the Church, etc. 

As these differences are being listed, you will 
discover real differences in point of view emerging 
within your group. It will be at this point that you 
can effectively use the approach suggested in 
“Truth and Opinion” (Wesley Quarterly)—that 
opinions arouse deeper emotional reaction than 
truth. Help the group distinguish between opinion 
and truth in the differences already listed. While 
this discussion is still active raise the question: 
When did differences within the Church fellowship 
begin? 

This question will open the way for a considera- 
tion of the Scripture reference and the additional 
materials in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Recount or have the group recount the events of 
Acts 15. Help the group see that these differences 
grew out of a general difference in background 
between the Jerusalem Christians and the Antioch 
Christians. But also make it clear that there were 
sharp personal clashes. These men were not saints. 
They were human. 

After the events of the Scripture reference are 
clear, you might lead the group in discussing 
them by asking such questions as these: What was 
the real issue between the two parties? Why did 
the Jewish Christian feel so sharply about “keeping 
the law”? Paul was a strict Pharisee. How did it 
happen that he felt so strongly that the Gentiles 
should not be required to follow the Jewish law? 
What had Jesus said about either position? When 
the Jerusalem Council met, what common ground 
did they find? Did faith in Jesus as Lord and Master 
represent truth? Was circumcision a major ques- 
tion? What has been the verdict of history? ; 

At this point it would be easy to bring the dis- 
cussion back to the differences of today. You might 
ask, for instance, how many of our differences 
which we have listed may well be as dead an issue 
a few centuries from now as the circumcision 
issue is today? Does it seem ridiculous to you that 
Peter and Barnabas would refuse to eat with the 
Gentile Christians? Is there less ground for some 
white Christians today to refuse to eat with fellow 
Christians of the Negro race? 

The session should not close without the group 
coming to realize that the Jerusalem party con- 
tinued to believe in circumcision, and the Antioch 
party continued to believe circumcision unneces- 
sary. What did the council result in? The discovery 
of a truth big enough for difference of opinion and 
inclusive enough to allow for common fellowship 
and common work? What does this suggest for the 
solution of our differences? 


ev 7 oA 


Commitment Day 


The first Sunday of Lent, February 26, will be 
observed by Methodists as Commitment Day. See 
“Some Alcoholic A’s,” by Bishop Wilbur E. Ham- 
maker, and other articles in Adult Student. Sugges- 
tions for observance of this special day may be 
obtained from the Board of Temperance, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
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Feb. 26: WHY OPPOSE THE LIQ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Ralph W. Decker 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 15:36-41; 18:1-18; I Co 
THIANS 6:7-20; II CORINTHIANS 6:11 THROUGH 


In the first of our Scripture passages we s 
to meet a situation which negates the findi 
of our previous lesson. Here an argument res 
in a division within the group. While on the 
missionary campaign, John Mark had left the p: 
and returned home. The reason for his actio: 
not clear. Conjectures have suggested that he 
homesick, or ill, or dissatisfied. One idea is tha 
left when the group crossed from Cyprus to 
mainland because Asia Minor had not been inclu 
in the original itinerary. Whatever the reason 
is clear that Paul considered Mark’s action to 
serious. 

When the second campaign was being organi 
the question of Mark’s status came up. Barna! 
who was related to Mark (Colossians 4:10), insis 
upon reinstating him and taking him along. P 
was equally determined that he should be left 
hind. Unfortunately, no agreement was reac} 
The result was two independent missionary effo 
one headed by Barnabas who was accompan 
by Mark, the other under the leadership of P 
assisted by Silas. Barnabas returned to the wor! 
Cyprus, while Paul began by confirming 
strengthening the churches which he had foun 
in Asia Minor on his first trip. The only th 
which relieves the regrettable split is that there 
hints of later reconciliation. In his letter to Ph 
mon (verse 24) Paul sends greetings from “Ma 
his “fellow worker” and in that to the Colossi: 
he commends “Mark the cousin of Barnabas.” 

We are brought by the second Scripture select 
into the city of Corinth. Here Paul established « 
of his strongest churches in the face of his great 
problems. In an eighteen-month ministry, he r 
all of the old difficulties and some new ones. S 
relying upon his own labor for meeting his expens 
he lived in the home of Aquila and Priscilla a 
supported himself by weaving tent cloth. Followi 
his usual procedure, he preached in the synagos 
and met with great success, only to be driven « 
by his enemies. Turning to the Gentiles, he fou 
himself pursued by the unbelieving Jews w 
seized the arrival of a new governmental offic 
as the occasion for an attempt at legal ending 
his work. None of these things prevented Paul fr: 
leaving a thriving Christian community behind. 

If the Corinthian church was to be one of Pat 
strongest groups, it was also to prove to be one 
his most troublesome. We have a good example 
his struggles with this congregation in First a 
Second Corinthians. There is also evidence of ot! 
letters now lost to us and of visits of which 
have but the slightest notice. It is quite clear tl 
much of Paul’s work with the Corinthians w 


unpleasant. Both visitation and correspondence a 


marked by stress and disappointment. These cc 
verts were brought to the Christian way of livi 
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only through the greatest effort. His main problem 
was to lead the Corinthians to separate themselves 
from the pagan activities of the city. 

Corinth was notorious, even among non-Chris- 
tians. It had long been known as a wide-open city. 
The fourth largest city in the Empire, it was an 
important seaport with harbors on both the Adriatic 
and the Aegean. Its location made it a great com- 
mercial center and brought to it a large amount 
of shipping. The crowds of sailors and travelers 
and the shifting nature of its population helped 
lower the moral level until it became the very 
symbol of licentiousness. The term “Corinthian” 
had become an insulting epithet, and to charge that 
a man “Corinthianized” or “lived like a Corinthian” 
was to accuse him of shameless indulgence of his 
physical appetites. In Corinth sexual excesses were 
a part of the religious cult and drunken revelry 
was a part of daily living. Reflections of these 
conditions are found in the passages from Paul’s 
letters which are now before us. 

In this immoral city Paul was trying to teach 
men to live by Christian standards. That his 
converts from the Greek and Roman religions, 
which sometimes condoned and sometimes pro- 
moted physical excess, should find the Judeo-Chris- 
tian ideal of physical virtue restrictive is easy to 
understand. Nor is it difficult to see how they 
would keep slipping back into the old pagan habits, 
at the same time trying to justify their actions. 
Paul had preached to them a gospel of liberty; 
they were free from the restraints of legalism. 
“All things are lawful for me” was one of the 
favorite retorts to any criticism of misconduct. 
When rebuked for gluttony or intemperance their 
reply was “Food was made for the stomach, not 
the stomach for food.” That the offenders sometimes 
won the sympathy of church members is demon- 
strated by Paul’s protest that the latter were blink- 
ing at dishonesty, greed, drunkenness, and even 
incest among the brethren (5:9-13). 

Against this laxity Paul struck a decisive blow. 
Unawed by the size of the task, he called his 
Corinthian parishioners to a strict moral standard. 
While acknowledging his own message of freedom, 
he carefully pointed out that freedom brings its 
own limitations. He reminded the offenders that 
vices have a way of making men their slaves. 

Paul’s real contention for clean living is, how- 
ever, carried right back to man’s relationship to 
his Creator. Any system of religious thought which 
accepts the principles of divine creatorship soon 
recognizes the proper use of that which has been 
created as essential to the service of God. In his 
letter to the Romans, written a few months later, 
Paul appeals to his readers for purity of living. 
“TI appeal to you therefore, brethren, . .. to present 
your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God, which is your spiritual worship.” Whether 
Paul drew his comparison from the Temple ritual 
at Jerusalem or from the sacrificial systems of 
the Greek and Roman religions about him, the prin- 
ciple is just the same. There never was a religion 
which was satisfied with less than the best for its 
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deity. Paul, therefore, appeals to his Roman friends 
to present their bodies as fit offerings to the 
Creator. To be holy and acceptable they must be 
clean, wholesome, pure. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


We have seen how the Christian faith spread 
into new lands and to new peoples. We have seen 
how there was a quality of living among the fol- 
lowers of Christ that was contagious and won 
others. We saw last Sunday that because the new 
followers had different backgrounds, these differ- 
ences gave rise to conflict. But the Christian fellow- 
ship was great enough to overcome this conflict. 
Our lesson today brings us to a consideration of 
the conflict between the Christian way of life and 
the pagan way of life. The more completely the 
early Church became divorced from the ethical 
influence of the Jewish faith, the more the new 
Christians found their way of life in conflict with 
the way of life of their neighbors. The question 
the church at Corinth was answering was: Will 
the church take on the color of society about it or 
change society to its color? 

You will need to decide the specific purpose of 
today’s session. The entire period might be taken 
up with discussion of Paul’s second missionary 
journey, his ministry at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Berea, Athens, and Corinth; his conflict with the 
Jewish and Roman authorities; the moral depravity 
of Corinth and the Corinthian Christians. But all 
this has no meaning apart from conflict of the 
Christian today with his unchristian environment. 
A statement of purpose might be: I want to help 
my group see clearly that the Christian fellowship, 
when vital, will always be in conflict with its un- 
christian environment. I want my group to face 
up to the destructive influences in our community. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The Gentile church at grips with paganism 
A. A survey of Paul’s second journey 
B. Paul’s ministry in Corinth 
C. His letter to the Corinthian Christians hold- 
ing a Christian ethical standard before them 
II. What pagan influences do we have in our 
community? 
A. A list of these influences named by the group 
B. The growing menace of alcoholism 
III. What should our group do about alcohol? 
. Oppose advertising? 
. Insist on honest instruction in the school? 
Legislate a tax load comparable to the cost 
of the traffic? 
. Abolish the traffic as fast as possible? 
. Leave alcohol alone ourselves? 


Ho A> 


All members of adult classes are not actively 
Christian. Some members of your group may not 
pretend to “live up to” the high ethical standards 
of Christ. Others may have ethical blind spots. 
There are “honest people” who would not steal a 
penny from the top of a grocery counter, or keep 
a wallet they had found on the street, who would 
think nothing of buying a house $2,000 under the 





market, beause the young widow had to sell. Others 
would not think of cheating a neighbor, but would 
think nothing of lying to the officer about the 
speed at which they were traveling. Many of your 
group may have accepted the forms of Christianity 
but never seriously thought about what that accept- 
ance means in daily life. You will need to ask 
very personal questions about each member of your 
group as you prepare to teach this lesson. If you 
do not know how many drink regularly or on 
occasion, you will want to make sure that no one 
sits through the class without realizing that among 
other sins drunkenness is to be spelled with a 
capital letter. 

The sins of the Corinthian Christians were 
coarse and crude sins of the flesh. Paul pictures 
this unmistakably. It might be well to begin 
with Paul and his distress over the un-Christlike 
conduct of his Corinthian converts. Tell the story. 
Keep this lesson tied to previous ones by again 
referring to the outline maps. Take Paul through 
Asia Minor to Europe. Quickly summarize his 
contacts in Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
and Corinth. Emphasize the cosmopolitan and secu- 
lar nature of the city of Corinth, and the respon- 
siveness of these people to Paul’s preaching. Then 
tell of Paul’s going to Ephesus and the letter he 
wrote to the Corinthian Christians, reading to the 
class verses 9-11 of I Corinthians 6. How many of 
these sins are part of our community life? 

Why did so many of the Corinthian Christians 
do these coarse things that Paul writes them about? 
Was it because they were part of the accepted 
practice? To what extent do Christians accept as 
right, standards commonly held by the neighbors? 

The lesson up to this point may well be covered 
very readily. If you have read the Scripture refer- 
ences and the various lesson helps, you can sum- 
marize the Corinthian example readily. Early in 
the session the thinking should be centered on the 
alcohol evil. One of a number of approaches may 
be made here. You may have gathered from Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and other sources some 
startling statistics. These you might present in a 
blackboard graph or chart. Or there may have been 
some recent community incident that would make a 
good entrance to the group thinking, such as a 
serious automobile accident caused by drinking. 

Another approach would be to visualize the 
social pressures to drink which Christians today 
face. There is available a five-minute black-and- 
white filmstrip with a recorded narrative inter- 
preting these pressures. Order from the Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory and ask 
for the sound filmstrip, ‘“‘Decision” (price $5.00). 
If this strip is used, it will demonstrate the 
power of magazine, radio, television and newspaper 
advertising. If is it not used, you can easily find 
examples of these pressures. Ask your group to 
think through what constitutes legitimate and 
unfair advertising. Does an ale and beer company 
have a right to use a teen-age girl on the television 
screen in your home to encourage the drinking 
of ale and beer during a baseball game? 

3efore you close the session, the quotation from 
the 1948 General Conference in reference to the 
position of The Methodist Church on the alcohol 
question should be read and discussed. 
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Feb. 5: THE MESSAGE AND PROC 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


In our boasted practical age, we are prone 
interpret religion in terms of conduct. “It does 1 
matter what one believes, so long as he lives righ 
Jesus therefore becomes a model to be followed, 
the author of a new pattern of conduct. We go 


his teachings as to a road map through our mo) 


confusion. 

When one turns to the Gospel accounts w 
open and responsive mind, he finds quite a differ« 
emphasis. Jesus was not a social reformer 1 
an instructor in ethical living. The center of 
teaching, as of his own living, was God. He int 
preted all life in terms of God and his will. I 
very reason for living was God. His interpretati 
of success was fulfilling the purposes of G: 


Rewards were gifts of God. Probably the pha 


of his life which made the greatest impressi 
on his followers was his prayer life with |! 
Father. Jesus’ purpose in the world was primar 
to establish a new relation between man and Gi 


As Jesus went about the villages of Galil 


preaching, his one theme was the reign of G« 
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“The Presence,” by Borthwick 


AM OF JESUS 


His parables were attempts to illustrate this reign 
in its various phases. “With what can we compare 
the kingdom of God?” For him, greatness was great- 
ness in this reign. Rewards were the rewards 
to be enjoyed in this reign. Those things were 
most sinful which most effectively prevented its 
realization. Mark summarized Jesus’ preaching as 
a call to men to repent and believe the good news 
that the reign of God was at hand. 

The Jews were quite familiar with the idea 
that God would someday be victorious and reign 
on earth, but the language meant different things 
to different people. For centuries it had been a 
familiar idea that God would destroy the enemies 
of the Jews, and rule the world by making his 
chosen people its masters. He would reign through 
military conquest. 

Others thought of God’s reign in wider terms. 
He would miraculously destroy all evil on earth, 
and establish all good. Deserts would blossom like 
rose beds; there would be no more pain; wild 
beasts would cease to devour; work would be un- 
necessary. God’s reign meant that man would live 
in a miraculously perfect environment. 

Neither of these ideas satisfied Jesus. God’s 
reign could not be established by force, and it 
would not consist merely in improving man’s 
environment. It must be a reign in the hearts 

































and lives of men. The new era would be composed 
of new men and women. Jesus went about calling 
on men to prepare themselves for living in such 
a moral and spiritual reign of God in human affairs. 

To the people, Jesus seemed to be a prophet. 
Their teachers interpreted the divine books, but 
the prophets brought messages direct from God, 
and that was what they heard in his preaching. 
The scribes spoke from authorities, but Jesus spoke 
with authority. The popular estimates of him 
quoted in Matthew 16:13-14 are all in terms of 
prophecy. 

Jesus sometimes spoke at synagogue services, 
but usually his teaching was much more casual, 
called out by the occasion. It might be a question 
which someone asked, or the sight of a farmer 
planting his seed, or the impressiveness of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, or the disciples’ efforts to 
make children “know their place,” or the request 
for a drink of water. He commented on life as he 
saw it. 

His teaching was, in the main, concrete. He did 
not discuss abstractions of philosophy or theology. 
He did not even give us such a generalization as 
“God is love.” Instead he pictured God acting 
in loving ways. We call him Teacher, but he had 
no books and no organized body of material. We 
call him Preacher, but he seldom took a text or 
developed a discourse. Jesus’ teaching was largely 
illustrative, as we know from his frequent use of 
parables. He would rather illustrate a truth than 
argue it. 

He seems also to have had a love for short, 
concise condensations. The first shall be last; 
many are called but few are chosen; he that loses 
his life shall find it; you cannot serve God and 
mammon. Such sayings, like the illustrative stories, 
were easy for the crowds to take home from his 
open-air preaching. And Jesus was fond of the 
Oriental exaggeration for the sake of emphasis, 
such as the log in a man’s eye, faith moving moun- 
tains, swallowing a camel, a camel going through 
the eye of a needle. 

Jesus seems not to have preached about himself, 
though John’s Gospel differs from the Synoptics 
at this point. The Synoptics never represent him as 
claiming divinity or pre-earthly existence for him- 
self. He was concerned with our relations to God 
and to each other. To love God with all the heart 
and soul and mind and strength, and to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, these summarized God’s de- 
mands on us. 

Similarly, according to the Synoptics, Jesus did 
not make his death the center of his preaching. 
He seems never to have mentioned it, even to his 
disciples, until the end of his Galilean ministry 
(note “began” in Matthew 16:21), and his few 
references to it after that were chiefly to prepare 
them for it, not to give it theological significance. 

Jesus not only taught the meaning of love for 
God and for neighbor, but he also illustrated it in 
his living. In two ways especially, ,his life illustrated 
his love for men. One was his tenderness and 
helpfulness for the sick and suffering. 

The other demonstration of his love was the 
consistent way in which he identified himself with 
the outcasts and the underprivileged. The whole 
had no need of a physician, and Jesus turned to the 





spiritually sick as naturally as we would turn to 
a brother in distress. He was the friend of publi- 
cans and sinners, and was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. It is easy for us to love those who are 
lovable. Do not even the publicans the same? But 
Jesus loved the social outcasts. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


by W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The life and teachings of Jesus are so mag- 
nificent that often as we discuss him we use great, 
broad terms that never become concrete enough 
to snare the imagination of the listener and so 
fail to etch sharply the vigor and vitality of his 
personality. That is the danger we face in teaching 
this lesson. To discuss in one lesson “The Message 
and Program of Jesus” can be so general and so 
broad that it will carry little of vital significance 
to the class. Therefore, as you plan to teach this 
lesson, be sure to focus upon some of the elements 
of Jesus’ message and program that will be espe- 
cially significant to your class. 

In establishing a purpose for this lesson, you will 
be guided by the unique need of your group. 
You may want to have this for your aim: To dis- 
cover the major purposes of the life of Jesus 
and his method of fulfilling these and to help the 
class members re-examine their purposes in life 
in the light of Jesus’ life. 

In introducing this session, you can give a short 
résumé of last Sunday’s lesson and show how it 
has led to the study of “The Message and Program 
of Jesus.” Then, you may proceed by discussing 
the life purpose of Jesus and relate it to today; 
or you may wish to begin with the problems the 
class members face in their lives and then see 
what the philosophy and procedure of Jesus have 
to say to them. The second approach is the one 
used in this lesson plan. 


I. Finding a Life Purpose 

All of us at times feel a futility concerning 
our lives. We wonder if we actually are getting 
as much out of life as we could. We wonder also 
if we are putting as much into it as we should. 
Here are some of the questions each of us are 
confronted with: What is the meaning of life? 
What is the relationship between my life and the 
world about me? What is the purpose for my life? 
How should I go about fulfilling this purpose along 
with making a living or running a home? A great . 
many people drift through life doing a little good 
here and a little bad there. But, in our deeper 
moments, even though we may be drifting along, 
still we feel there must be a better way. 

A. What do you think is the chief purpose of 
man? Do you think there actually is a purpose 
for every person? Is that purpose the same for 
every person? Why do you think as you do? 

B. Do you believe you can fulfill this purpose 
and carry on your occupation? Why? How? If we 
are being our absolute best, does it mean we should 
give up our present work? How can you use your 
job to fulfill this purpose? 
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C. How does a realization of this chief pur 
for your life affect your home life? Your atti 
toward other persons? 

D. Will the fulfillment of this purpose a 
your leisure activities? In what way? Will it 
plant some of them? Which ones? 

E. How well have you been fulfilling this c 
purpose of life in your business? In your ho 
In your leisure activities? Through your chu) 


II. Jesus’ Purpose in Life 

A. What was the chief purpose of Jesus’ | 
What did he say? What did he mean by sa: 
he came to “seek and to save that which was | 
(Luke 19:10) ? 

B. What did Jesus mean by saying: “I ¢: 
that they may have life, and have it abundan 
(John 10:10)? 

C. How did Jesus go about the fulfillment of 
purpose for his life? What demands did this rw 
on him? 

D. Do you think that the chief purpose of 
lives should be the same as it was of the lif« 
Jesus? In what way the same? In what way 
ferent? 

E. We have seen how Jesus felt that bring 
people to God and bringing God to people was 
chief work. Why did he think so? 

F. What was Jesus’ concept of God? What k 
of God did he talk about? List some of the attitu 
and characteristics of God as revealed in Jesus. 

G. What was Jesus’ concept of man? Did 
look upon him as worthless in the sight of G: 


Feb. 12: JESUS, HEALER AND WO! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In the older theologies the miracles of Je 
were depended upon as one of the two great pro 
of his divinity, the other being his fulfillment 
Old Testament prophecy. The line of argum: 
was to prove from these two that he was divi 
and then to deduce the other theological positi 
from that as a starting point. 

For many people the situation is now revers 
Belief in the divinity of Jesus makes belief 
miracles possible, and not the other way rou! 
Since Jesus was divine, he may have worked m 
acles. For such people, the miracles are a difficu 
in the way of believing the Gospel story rat} 
than a proof. 

Miracles are defined somewhat differently n« 
They are not thought of as violations of the la 
of nature. The laws of nature are God’s guaran‘ 
that he will keep-faith with us, and because tl 
do not change and are not violated we achieve 
creasing control of the physical world around 
God could not do us a poorer favor than to 
them aside from time to time. 

Miracles are thought of rather as the use 
superior knowledge to accomplish results beyo 
our understanding. Even man uses the laws 
nature to accomplish results which would never 
accomplished without his intervention. In spite 
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Why did Jesus believe that man was so important? 
How did this concept affect his idea of life’s chief 
purpose? 

H. What did Jesus conceive God’s desire for 
his children to be? What did he mean by talking 
about the kingdom of God? Was this a present 
reality or a future hope? Explain how it was both. 

Actually, this whole lesson could deal with this 
group of questions; for truly Jesus’ philosophy 
of his life’s purpose lay in his belief in a God of 
love, forgiveness, compassion, and law, who made 
all mankind so that every person is of infinite 
worth because he is a child of God. Life’s major 
need then was, in the eyes of Jesus, to bring men 
to realize their sonship to God and commit their 
lives to him so that he became the ruler of their 
life. 


III. How Jesus Sought to Fulfill This Purpose 

A. How did he use teaching and preaching for 
this purpose? How did he use parables? How 
effective was this approach? 

B. How did he use his personal life and char- 
acter? How important a part of his program was 
this? 

C. What of his use of healing and miracles? 
Were they effective? 

D. How did he use his triumphal entry and 
his last week of life? How did he use his death to 
carry on his purpose? 

Assignment: Suggest to members of the class 
that they read the daily Scripture readings sug- 
gested in Adult Student and the next lesson. 


JER WORKER 


gravity, rocks can be thrown up into the air and 
ships weighing tons can fly. But no laws of nature 
are broken: man merely uses a higher knowledge 
of them. From this viewpoint, there is no theoret- 
ical argument against the possibility of miracles. 
If God is an active force in our world, our little 
minds cannot set bounds to what might be possible 
for him. 

Before men learned to think scientifically, mir- 
acles were found everywhere, and it was natural 
that miracle stories grew up around the memory 
of most heroes. Because miracles were so natural, 
we probably make a mistake when we lump all 
the miracle stories of the Gospels together, and 
imagine that they must all be explained or ex- 
plained away according to the same formula. 

Some miracles were doubtless events which 
seemed miraculous in those days but which we 
would explain otherwise today, such as many of 
the cures of nervous disorders. It is possible that 
other stories gradually acquired miraculous features 
from being told so often. Others may have been 
mere coincidences, which often seem miraculous to 
superstitious people even today. In other cases the 
miracle is the point of the whole story, and is not 
to be explained away without denying the whole 
incident. We should remind ourselves that miracles 
were no evidence of divinity. They meant simply 
that God enabled that particular person to do that 
unusual thing. 

In the Old Testament, Moses, Elijah and Elisha 
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specially were workers of miracles, and the miracles 
of the Old Testament are probably more spectacular 
than those of the New Testament, including the 
plagues over all Egypt, the dividing of the waters 
of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the fall of the 
fortress of Jericho, the sun standing still. Both 
Elijah and Elisha brought the dead to life. But 
nobody thought those ancient worthies divine. The 
finger of God worked through them, as Jesus said 
that the finger of God worked through him. 

Isaiah seems to imply that the ability to work 
miracles was one mark of a prophet, for when the 
king refused to believe his message, he challenged 
him to ask any miracle he might wish as proof 
(Isaiah 7:11). 

When question was raised about Jesus casting 
out demons, Jesus reminded them that other people 
besides him were casting out demons also 
(Matthew 12:27). And Jesus’ enemies, apparently 
acknowledging that he did miraculous things, of- 
fered an explanation very different from divinity 
(Matthew 12:24). Miracles were accepted as signs 
of supernatural power, and God had given super- 
natural powers to many different people at many 
different times. Jesus’ disciples, too, claimed to 
work miracles. 

In one interesting passage Jesus actually dis- 
credits faith that is based on miracle working 
(John 2:23-24), and when Nicodemus believed be- 





“The Healing of the Leper,”’ by Anthony van Dyck. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


cause of miracles (signs), Jesus was not impressed 
(John 3:1-3; compare also John 1:50-51). 

In general Jesus seems to have been quite suspi- 
cious of faith based on wonder working. He “sternly 
charged” the leper not to mention his cure (Mark 
1:43-44). After having fed the five thousand, 
according to John’s account, he rebuked the multi- 
tude because they were interested in the miracle 
but not in the gospel (John 6:26-27). 

At the very beginning of his ministry, at the 
temptation in the wilderness, Jesus had faced this 
very issue. It would be easy to dazzle people with 
his power. He could float down unhurt from the 
pinnacle of the Temple and convince them all. But 
he refused to use his power merely to convince. 

Wonder working really has very little evidential 
value in the spiritual realm, as is suggested in the 
passages from John cited above. Elisha worked a 
miracle to destroy innocent children (II Kings 
2:23-24). And in Revelation 13:13-14 Satan is 
represented as making his angels, too, work mir- 
acles to the confusing of the saints. 

Jesus used what powers he had, both natural 
and supernatural, not to prove his ability but to 
express his love. Wherever he met need or suffering 
or frustration, it was a challenge to him to help, 
and his objective was the good of the person 
helped, not the added reputation which it gave him. 
Like his Father who had created life, he was inter- 
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ested that men have life and have it abund: 
Wherever life was limited he sought to bring 
completeness. 

In this respect history has been true to J 
for when we think of him today it is not s 
natural wonder working that comes first to 1 
but the loving Friend of man. We remembe) 
miracle, but our hearts are warmed by the 
and the word “Christlike” suggests not unlir 
power, but inexhaustible love. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


In considering the miracles, we need to reco¢ 
that these manifestations of God’s love and p: 
have in our scientific age caused many sin 
and good people difficulties. Possibly in your c 
you will have persons who find it very difficu 
believe in miracles. There may be others 
have no difficulty in believing these and who 
demn as non-Christian those who may doubt. | 
tin Luther said that the miracles are “nuts 
fruits” that God fed to a “childish people.” S« 
one else suggested that the miracles at first \ 
to prove the validity of the Gospels but that 
the Gospels must prove the validity of the mira 
As a teacher, your responsibility will be to 
people recognize that God has power beyond 
comprehension but that God never condemn 
man for honest doubt if he will continue to seek 
truth. 

This lesson will be a success if members of 
class come to a better understanding of the } 
Testament record of the miracles of Jesus an 
finer comprehension of the power of God and 
availability now. 

To introduce this lesson, you may want to 
something like this: We are living in a day 
which miracles abound. Take for instance e 
tricity, or the radio, or radar, or television. Al! 
these are miracles to the lay mind. We do 
understand how they work, but we enjoy 
benefits of them. So, also, is it with the pov 
of God. Many of us do not pretend to underst: 
how it works, but we have been beneficiaries 
it time and time again. Many sincere pers 
reject the miracles of Jesus because they can 
explain or understand them. Yet, most of us can 
explain many things about us; for instance, h 
fresh air taken in through our nostrils goes i 
our bloodstream and keeps us alive. But, we 
it constantly and certainly do not reject it beca 
we do not comprehend all about it. Today as 
study the miracles of Jesus, let us keep in m 
that in our scientific age there are honest dou 
that can be raised concerning the stories of 
miracles but that there is no doubt for most 
us about God’s ability to do things which to us : 
indeed miraculous. 


I. A Study of Some of Jesus’ Miracles 

A. Let us list on the blackboard the vari 
kinds of miracles which Jesus performed. ( 
cluded in these should be at least a listing of ¢ 
miracles of healing, of power over nature, and 
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power over death.) List under each of the general 
types all the miracles that the class members can 
remember. 

B. You may wish now to turn to your Bibles 
and read the story of some of these miracles. You 
could include the healing of the paralytic (Mark 
2:1-12) and of the daughter of the Syrophoenician 
woman (Mark 7:25-30). Also, miracles of a differ- 
ent type should be read, possibly including the still- 
ing of the storm (Mark 4:35-41), walking on the 
sea (Mark 6:45-52), and the feeding of the five 
thousand (Mark 6:30-44). Also, it would be well to 
read the story of the raising of Lazarus (John 11:1- 
44), 

C. Following the reading of these stories, you 
may want to ask: What do you think of these 
accounts? Do they make you believe in the divinity 
of Jesus any more than you would without them? 
Did they help the people of his day believe more 
readily in his divinity? Were they always an asset 
to Jesus? When were they a liability? Do you think 
they are an asset today? In what way? In what 
way not? 


II. How Did Jesus Perform These Miracles? 

A. In listening to the story of these miracles, 
what impressed you about the source of them? Did 
Jesus claim to have the power to perform miracles? 
What was the source of power according to him? 
Do you think this power is still available today? 
Can persons release this power today? 

B. Could Jesus work a miracle on anyone he 
wished? Did he ever fail to perform miracles? 
When? What were the circumstances? Why did 
he fail? (This is related to his visit to his home 
town of Nazareth where it is said that he could 
do no mighty works because of their lack of faith.) 
Why was it necessary for a person to have faith 
for a miracle to be performed? Do you think it 
is true today that God’s power cannot be released 
unless there is great faith? Why? 

C. What was Jesus’ procedure in working mir- 
acles usually? Do you believe it was necessary 
for him to pray about these? Why or why not? 
Why could not Jesus’ disciples help the boy who was 
ill whom Jesus later cured? What does this tell us 
about the way God’s power becomes available? Is 
this true still? 

These questions in this section are to help the 
class see that the miracles were not just magic 
but works of the Spirit of God. They could be 
wrought only under certain circumstances, which 
were great faith in God both by the recipient and 
the miracle worker and a close relationship to the 
Holy Spirit by each. 


Ill. Jesus’ Attitude Toward Miracles 

A. Did Jesus conceive of his mission primarily 
in terms of the miraculous? Why do you think 
not? What was Jesus’ attitude toward his miracles? 

B. Was Jesus ever tempted to use his great 
power in working miracles to get followers? When? 
What was his response to this temptation? Why? 

C. What was his attitude concerning the rela- 
tive importance of healing a body and a soul? 
Why? Which were the majority of the people most 
concerned about? How do we know? 

D. Did Jesus want the persons who were cured 
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to go and tell everyone they met? Why did Jesus 
tell them to go and tell no one? Did they obey him? 

E. Did the miracles get in the way of his major 
work at times? What did Jesus do about this? 
Why did he continue to cure persons when it 
meant risking being mobbed by the crowds? 

The questions in this section are planned so as 
to bring out the fact that Jesus seemed to look 
upon his miracles as of secondary importance as 
compared to the restoring of souls. 


IV. What They Mean to Us 
The end of this lesson on miracles might well 
try to bring to our day the meaning of the miracles. 
A. We have looked at some of the miracles and 
talked of their source and Jesus’ attitude toward 
them. Now, what do you think about these miracles 
Jesus performed? What meaning do you think 


Feb. 19: THE POPULARITY OF JESUS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Jesus was popular. He was probably the most 
popular Jew that lived in Palestine during a period 
of some centuries. The Jewish people thronged 
him. His public ministry lasted only three years 
or less, but in that brief time he was able to make 
a profound impression. The crowd pressed upon 
him and his followers “so that they could not 
even eat” (Mark 3:20). His mother and brothers, 
visiting him in Capernaum, found the house crowded 
and had to send in word from outside (Mark 3:31- 
32). Once the mob was so near to crushing him 
that he had to step into a boat to escape them 
(Mark 3:9). Friends bearing a paralytic had to 
let him down through the roof of the house be- 
cause they could not force their way in (Mark 2:4). 

It has sometimes been claimed that Jesus lost 
his popularity toward the end of the Galilean min- 
istry, but the facts seem otherwise. The adoration 
at the time of the triumphal entry, just five days 
before his death, is obvious, and even down there 
in Jerusalem during that last fateful week the 
authorities were afraid to touch him “because of 
the multitude.” Their bargain with Judas was be- 
cause they were afraid to take him openly when 
he was such a popular hero. 

Because of the vicious anti-Semitism which has 
dubbed the Jews “Christ-killers” through the cen- 
turies, it is worth remembering that Jesus was 
popular among the Jewish people. He was killed by 
a little clique in spite of his popularity with the 
Jewish masses, and we should be profoundly grate- 
ful to the Jewish people for having given to the 
world its Saviour. 

The Jews recognized Jesus as a prophet. We 
saw when studying John the Baptist several weeks 
ago that the prophetic movement had died out 
generations earlier under the influence of the 
Scribes who found all the will of God written in 
a book. The appearance of a prophet at this late 
date was a sensation. 

Jesus impressed people with his teaching and 
with his miracles, and both belonged to prophecy. 
While the scribe quoted and explained scriptures, 


they have for us? What do these stories of the 
miracles tell us about God? About his power? 
About the availability of his power? 

B. Do you think there are miracles today? In 
what way? What did Jesus seem to think was the 
greatest miracle? Does this miracle still happen? 
Do you think that most miracles are concerned 
with external or internal things? Why? 

These last questions are to help the class see that 
forgiveness and conversion are the greatest mir- 
acles and that they are wrought by the Spirit of 
God and that God can use any completely conse- 
crated person to help bring about this greatest of 
all the miracles. 

Assignment: Suggest that the class read the 
lesson in Adult Student and then read one of the 
Synoptic Gospels, seeking evidences of Jesus’ popu- 
larity. 


the prophet spoke directly the message God had 
given him. The freshness and authority of Jesus’ 
messages, and his inner, firsthand knowledge of 
the will of God, amazed the people. “It was said to 
the men of old, ... but J say to you.” 

Similarly miracles, implying immediate access to 
the power of God, suggested the prophet. Many of 
the ancient prophets had had such power from 
God, but miracles had in later times ceased to be 
expected as the badge of the preacher. We have 
noticed in ‘an earlier lesson that all the popular 
estimates of Jesus in Mark 8:27-28 are in terms of 
prophecy. 

Jesus’ popularity with the masses was certainly 
enhanced by the fact that he sprang from the com- 
mon people. The Pharisees and their scribes had 
created a religious caste in Judaism. They made 
the keeping of the law, with all its intricacies, 
their business. And like most victims of a legalistic 
religion, they tended to look down, sometimes with 
mild contempt, upon those not of their caste. Their 
name for the rank and file of the people was “people 
of the earth.” It was assumed that all religious 
wisdom would originate with the scholars, and 
many of their discussions concerned details not 
related to the common man. 

Jesus was not of this class, which fact per- 
plexed the scholars and delighted the people. He 
was a carpenter, who talked about planting crops, 
and patching clothes, and lighting candles in the 
house, and cooking bread. They recognized him 
as one of their own. 

This: was accentuated, of course, by Jesus’ ag- 
gressive interest in the underprivileged. He was 
sent to the lost sheep, associated with outcasts, 
and ate in the homes of publicans and sinners. He 
sided with the beggar Lazarus against the rich 
Dives, with the outcast publican against the mor- 
ally correct Pharisee, with the despised foreign 
Samaritan against the priest and Levite. The com- 
mon people heard him gladly. 

Another item, and a very large item, in explain- 
ing Jesus’ popularity was the people’s interest in 
the wonders which they learned to expect from 
him. The crowds were amazed that even the un- 
clean spirits obeyed him, and “his fame spread 
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everywhere” (Mark 1:27-28). After the heali 
the paralytic, “they were all amazed and gl 
God” (Mark 2:12). Miracle workers and 
healers, then as now, had no difficulty gath 
the crowds. And, then as now, interest ir 
miraculous had little to do with spiritual v: 
Nicodemus believed in the miracles, but hi 
not even know what it meant to be born agai 
Such excitement even militates against int 
in a spiritual message, and Jesus found his 
larity to be embarrassing. More than once h« 
people whom he cured to keep quiet about it. 
Jesus’ popularity was also caused in part b) 
popular interest in the subject of his preac 
the coming reign of God. This had also been 
of John the Baptist, who had preached that 
reign was at. hand. Jesus seems not to have 
nounced himself to the multitudes as the Me: 
who would establish the reign. That would 
caused misunderstanding and raised the war s; 
But the people were expecting the reign of 
They would listen to anyone who would discus 
Most of Jesus’ popularity, therefore, did 
mean that his religious and moral ideas were p 
lar. The parables in the fourth chapter of 
explain to his disciples that they must expect 
movement to start small and grow slowly. T 
kinds of soil fail and only one produces har 
The farmer plants the seed, but the harvest is 
the future. The Kingdom, like the mustard p 
starts very small, and only slowly does it bec 
the greatest of shrubs. 
It has been said that Jesus never succeeded 
a crowd but once, at the triumphal entry, 
never failed with an individual but once, in 
case of the rich young ruler. Both are exaggerati 
but they are suggestive. The success of Jesu 
not measured by his popularity with the cro 
much of which withered when the sun grew 
It is found in the smaller circles who lived clos 
him, and who felt the power of his personalit) 
keenly that they could keep alive his spirit a 
he had left them. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will afford the teacher a fine op) 
tunity to help the class evaluate the validity 
popularity as a goal in life and determine ho 
Christian must look upon this urge to popula 
which he finds within himself. This lesson will 
successful if the members of the class come 
know the popularity of Jesus and the reason 
it and that Jesus was never willing to compron 
at any point to secure a following, and the im 
cation of these facts for our lives today. 

In getting ready to teach this lesson it will 
good for you to scan through one of the Gosp 
listing each incident which indicates the popula 
or unpopularity of Jesus. The latter will stand 
in good stead as you study your lesson next S 
day. Of course, you will want to try to determ 
what was the cause for his acceptance or reject 
in the various situations. It may be best to do 
study after you have read carefully the les 
in ADULT TEACHER and in Adult Student. 
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In introducing this lesson you may want to say 
something like this: One of the basic desires that 
God has put into each of us is the desire to be 
recognized and accepted by our fellow beings. All 
of us want to be liked. Each of us desires to be 
popular, to be sought after, for our friendship 
and companionship to be coveted by others. But 
can we be popular and still stand up for the princi- 
ples of Jesus Christ? Of course, to discuss this 
intelligently we must turn to Jesus and see how 
popular or unpopular he was in his day. 


I. The Evidences of Jesus’ Popularity 

A. If Jesus walked among us in the flesh today, 
do you think he would be popular? With whom 
would he be popular? With whom unpopular? Why 
would he be popular with some? Why would he not 
be popular with others? Do you think you would 
like Jesus if he lived today? Why? Would he be 
accepted in your church? Would he be considered 
a radical, do you think? Why? Would your commu- 
nity like him? Would they find him a disturbing 
element? What about him would they like? What 
would they dislike? 

B. Do you think that Jesus was popular in his 
own day? What evidence do we have of this? It 
would be well to list on the blackboard the incidents 
that indicate the great following Jesus had. In- 
cluded in this should be the stories of the great 
crowds that followed him, of the paralytic who had 
to be lowered through the roof, of the crowd in 
Jericho when Zacchaeus had to climb the tree to 
see him, and of the triumphal entry. 

C. After listing all of these incidents in the 
life of Jesus, has your conception of his popularity 
changed any? In what way? 


II. The Reasons for His Popularity 

Jesus did not have time to eat or sleep or teach 
his disciples because of the greatness of his fol- 
lowing. Why was he so popular? (Included in the 
answer should be the reasons given in the following 
sections. ) 

A. A Winsome Personality 

1. Which one of you would like to describe the 
personality of Jesus? (Have others in the class 
comment on the description given.) 

2. Do you imagine Jesus was attractive looking? 
Why do you think so? Do we have any idea at all 
of how he looked? I wonder why not? Do you wish 
we did have? Do you think the traditional artist’s 
concepts are good? Which ones? In what way? 

3. Do you think Jesus was attractive to the 
people who met him? Why do you think so? Do you 
think of him as having a winsome personality? 
Why? 

4. Do you think he had a sense of humor? Do you 
imagine he laughed often? Do we have any record 
of his laughing? I wonder why we do not? 

5. Do you think he had an attractive voice? 
Why? 


B. An Attractive Teacher 

1. Was Jesus popular as a teacher? Why do you 
think so? What about his teachings attracted 
others? Was his teaching like that of the scribes? 
How did it differ? Did this difference appeal to the 
common man? Why? 
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2, Do you imagine the people enjoyed the par- 
ables of this Master Teacher? Was his use of 
parables something new as a teaching procedure? 

3. Do you think the simplicity of his teaching 
was appealing? 

4. Were the things he taught a cause for his 
popularity? Which teachings do you think were 
popular? Which ones unpopular? Do you think his 
demand for discipleship was popular with people? 
Is it today? Did Jesus teach certain things to be 
popular? Did he refuse to emphasize certain 
teachings for fear they would not be popular? 


C. The Worker of Miracles 

1. What do you imagine was the one thing that 
did most to attract the masses of people to Jesus? 
Why would his performance of miracles cause a 
great following? What different types of people 
would come to him because of this ability? 

2. Do you think that Jesus welcomed the sick 
and diseased who came and were brought to him? 
Why or why not? 

3. How important was the popularity gained by 
Jesus through his healing powers? What was his 
attitude and purpose concerning these persons? 


D. The Son of God 

1. What was the belief of most of the people 
concerning Jesus? Did they think he was a prophet? 
Would a prophet be a popular person among the 
Jews? Why? 

2. The fact that some people believed that Jesus 


Feb. 26: THE RISE OF OPPOSITION 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The reasons for the opposition to Jesus, and for 
his execution after a brief activity of two or three 
years, have been a problem to the Christian Church 
from the beginning. Many of the New Testament 
books suggest solutions, and not all the same solu- 
tion. Recently the question has been revived, as 
liberal Christians and liberal Jews alike have empha- 
sized the essential Jewishness of Jesus, for the more 
one stresses his resemblance to the Judaism of his 
time, the more pronounced is the question why the 
Judaism of his time rejected and killed him. Some 
of the details will probably always remain obscure, 
but the general facts seem reasonably clear. 

We may start with the fact that Jesus’ teachings 
about religion and morals were essentially Jewish, 
and were not calculated to give offense to intelligent 
Jews. It has frequently been said that all the teach- 
ings of Jesus had been taught by Jewish rabbis be- 
fore his time, and while there may be some excep- 
tions, they are few. 

It was not by his teachings, but by his actions, 
that Jesus first stirred opposition. The religion 
of the scribes and Pharisees was growing increas- 
ingly legalistic, and like all legalism, put great em- 
phasis on the outward acts of conformity to the 
law. This law was the law of God, and it was not 
for man to argue about it. It made no difference 
whether the demands of the law seemed reasonable 
or helpful: to obey them was to obey God, and to 
violate them was sin. 











was the Messiah was an important item in his popu- 
larity? Why? Why did the people long for a Mes- 
siah? Why would they follow anyone who might 
fulfill this hope? Why would the people come to 
hear one who preached of the kingdom of God? 
Does this help explain a part of Jesus’ following? 

3. Do you think the godlikeness which people 
saw in Jesus attracted them to him? What quali- 
ties especially? Do you think his close relation- 
ship to God was obvious to the people about him? 

4. Was Jesus’ ability to forgive sin and lead per- 
sons into salvation an important element of his 
attractiveness? 


III. The Lasting Quality of His Popularity 

1. We have gotten the idea that all of Jesus’ 
followers deserted him at the last. Do you think 
that was true? 

2. Scarborough suggests in Adult Student that 
the conversion of three thousand persons at Pente- 
cost was an outcome of Jesus’ popularity. What 
do you think of this idea? Why? 


IV. Jesus’ Popularity and Ours 

1. Do you think Jesus was interested primarily 
in his popularity? What was his primary inter- 
est? What was its relation to his popularity? 

2. How interested should we be in achieving 
popularity? How shall we best find it? Are there 
certain prices too great to pay for popularity? Do 
we ever have to pay that price? 


The difference between these religious profes- 
sionals and Jesus rooted back in different concep- 
tions of the nature of God. For Jesus, God was not 
primarily a Ruler, who expected his laws to be 
obeyed whether it was to the advantage of his 
subjects or not. Jesus thought that God’s primary 
interest was in people. All things, even the law, were 
made for the benefit of people. Jesus did not start 
out with any doctrinaire opposition to the laws of 
his religion, and he had no idea of destroying them. 
Most of them he kept. But he reflected his Father’s 
concern for people, and whenever one of the laws 
stood in the way of human good, he was sure that 
it was the Father’s will that it be ignored. 

Jesus was thus led to set aside the law on many 
occasions and in many of its details. The most 
frequent references in the Gospels are to the very 
strict laws about Sabbath observance. The law said 
that cures could not be wrought on the Sabbath, but 
Jesus was sure that his Father wanted his children 
healed. There were many other points of friction. 
Jesus repudiated their food laws, because what 
went into the mouth did not affect the person. He 
ignored the laws against sinners and outcasts, the 
meaningless washing before meals, and other value- 
less details. The religious leaders were outraged. 

It was really a conflict between two different con- 
ceptions of religion, and according to each one the 
other was wrong. The Pharisees, feeling that Jesus 
was an enemy to true religion, said that he was of 
the devil, and that the devil gave him power to work 
miracles. Jesus, on the other hand, thought that 
the Pharisees, in their slavish legalism, had lost 
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their moral faculties. In Matthew 23 we have 
severest criticisms of them, and in Matthew 1: 
32 Jesus says that they could be forgiven for o; 
ing him, but their spiritual faculties have be: 
so perverted that they sin against the Spir 
God, unable to recognize true goodness and ca 
the acts of the Spirit works of the devil. 

That Pharisees such as Jesus describes did 
there can be no doubt, but in fairness it shou! 
said that not ali Pharisees were alike, and 1 
members of that party bitterly deplored the 
things which Jesus condemned in those who 
posed him. This was the beginning of the op 
tion, and its most serious cause. The scribes 
Pharisees were convinced that it was in the i! 
est of their religion that Jesus be disposed 
But they were a religious party, and had no 
power, so they went to the politicians, the 
rodian party which surrounded King Herod. ‘ 
Pharisees went out, and immediately held coi 
with the Herodians against him, how to des 
him” (Mark 3:6). 

It may have been as a result of this conspi 
that Jesus was brought to the attention of He 
who would normally not have been intereste 
the doings of an unimportant street preacher (1 
9:9). Herod’s superstitious identification of J: 
with John the Baptist made him decide to 
Jesus (Luke 13:31), and thus an entirely new 
ment was added to the opposition. Jesus’ life 
endangered by the superstition of a foolish k 
and from now on he spent more time outside Her 
domain (Mark 7:24; 8:27), or in private with 
disciples. 

Jesus could not spend the rest of his life : 
ning from danger. He decided to go to Jerusa 
and make a final challenge to his people. And tl 
he met still another type of opposition. We h 
heard little of priests and Sadducees up to | 
point in the story, for Jesus had had little « 
tact with them. But they dominated the Sanhex 
in Jersalem, the governing body of Judaism. 

The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusa 
proclaimed him to be Messiah, and therefore 
supreme control. The next day he cleansed the T: 
ple, claiming an authority higher than that of 
Sanhedrin who had put the merchants there, : 
this was fatal. A committee from the Sanhed 
challenged his authority (Mark 11:27-28), and 
issue was drawn. Now the religious hostility 
the Pharisees was re-enforced by the outra; 
guardians of special privilege, the legal heads 
the people. There has been much discussion ab: 
the final climax: whether the Jews were respor 
ble for his death or Pilate and his Romans; whet! 
he was killed for religious reasons or as an insurr 
tionist. 

Either an official investigation or a trial v 
conducted at night by the Jews, and the charge v 


the religious crime of blasphemy. The penalty { 
this was death, but the Jews could not impose ¢ 


death sentence. The next morning, therefore, t! 
went to Pilate, and since he did not care a fig ab« 


their religion, they charged that Jesus as Messi 


was a danger to Caesar. Pilate saw that he was 
revolutionary, but like everyone else involved, 
sacrificed Jesus to protect his own interests. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


To trace the rise of opposition to Jesus.is an 
important part of the study of his life and teach- 
ing. Holding as he did concepts that were revolu- 
tionary, it was inevitable that Jesus should come 
in conflict with the religious leaders of his day. 
Possibly the best way the rise and growth of this 
opposition can be traced is to take your Bible and, 
selecting certain incidents, discuss the cause of the 
conflict and the results. 

This lesson will be successful if the members of 
the class are led to an understanding of the in- 
evitable conflict there is between the teachings of 
Jesus and any lesser way of life and how Jesus 
nor anyone else can compromise with the truth re- 
vealed in him and remain true to God. The lesson 
may be introduced by recalling last Sunday’s les- 
son. You may remind the class that you were 
discussing the popularity of Jesus and recognized 
that it waned toward the latter days of his life 
but that he would not compromise to keep it. To- 
day’s lesson deals with the opposite side of the life 
of Jesus: his unpopularity and the growing op- 
position and condemnation of him. 


I. Stories Concerning the Opposition to Jesus 

Last Sunday we listed on the blackboard many 
stories and experiences indicating the popularity 
of Jesus. This morning let us list the occasions 
which tell of opposition to Jesus. When these ac- 
counts have been listed, why not turn to your Bibles 
and find and read several of these accounts. 


II. Those Who Opposed Jesus 

A. Who were the chief opponents of Jesus? 

B. Who were the Pharisees? What did they be- 
lieve? Why were they opposed to Jesus? Was he 
in conflict with them? In what way? 

C. Were the Pharisees an admirable group? In 
what way? In what way were they not? Do we have 
any Pharisees today? Who are they? What are 
their characteristics? Why was Jesus so severe in 
his criticism of this group of religious leaders? 
Cite some examples of his statements to the Phari- 
sees or concerning them. (It might be well to turn 
in your Bibles to some of these stories and have 
them read in class.) To what degree were the Phari- 
sees responsible for the death of Jesus? Why did 
they oppose him so strongly that they wanted to see 
him die? Do you think they were sincere in this? 
Did their sincerity in any way lessen their guilt? 

D. Who were the scribes? What did Jesus have 
to say about them? What was the work of the 
scribes? How did they teach? Why did the scribes 
oppose Jesus? Read some of the stories in the Bible 
and then ask: What was the point of fundamental 
conflict between Jesus and the scribes? What was 
Jesus’ attitude toward these men? Did he hate them? 
Feel sorry for them? Love them? Excuse them? 
Condemn them? Why do you think that Jesus felt 
as he did? 

E. Have the class members look up in their Bibles 
some of the accounts of Jesus’ conflict with the 
Herodians. Who were the Herodians? Why were 

[CONCLUDED ON THIRD COVER PAGE] 
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[See page 24, Adult Student] 
1. A Crop Is a Crop—or Is It? 


The question whether a good Christian can use 
tobacco without compromising his Christian loy- 
alty lies in the area of debatable issues. There are 
a good many men and women who see no moral 
issue involved. It is just one of those customs 
that the common opinion of society recognizes and 
approves. If a ant or woman finds comfort and 
pleasure in the habit, that is his or her own affair. 

On the other hand, no one who takes his Chris- 
tian loyalty in sober earnest, can lightly disregard 
the fact that there are many sincere Christians who 
believe that it is wrong to use tobacco in any form. 
They point out that, while many vigorously deny 
the statement, there are many physicians who in- 
sist that taking nicotine into the human system 
has serious hurtful effects—particularly upon in- 
fants and growing children. 

They further point to the fact that tobacco smoke 
is markedly unpleasant to many people. They ob- 
serve how carelessly smokers leave their still smoul- 
dering cigarette stubs lying about, burning holes 
in expensive rugs, leaving ugly scars on good furni- 
ture, and marring the surface of finely polished 
hardwood floors. They remind us that no inconsider- 
able share in the ghastly total of destruction from 
forest fires can be traced to carelessly thrown half- 
smoked cigarettes. Smoking is an expensive habit. 
And a good many who use tobacco could much better 
spend their money for something of positive value. 

A farmer, such as the one described in Adult 
Student, does have to think about the kind of re- 
turn he can get from his crops. But, is it not one 
of the characteristics of a Christian ethic that a 
man recognizes there are obligations that must 
take precedence over the question of the profit a 
man can derive? There have come from the presses, 
in recent years, a considerable number of serious 
volumes warning us of the tragedy that lies in wait 
unless we stop our wasteful exploitation of our 
soils. A conscientious Christian farmer cannot evade 
facing his responsibility for building up and main- 
taining the rich fertility of the soil he tills. 

It is part of our Christian teaching that we are 
responsible for our neighbor’s welfare. 


2. “We Reserve the Right .. .” 

The mind of Christians bids fair to crystallize 
in fairly definite and clear-cut convictions concern- 
ing the basic principle represented in this problem 
concerning racial discrimination. The General Con- 
ference has set forth the position of The Methodist 
Church in clear and unequivocal fashion. The leader 
of any group taking up this problem should make 


sure that he has presented such statements as we 
find in the Discipline, paragraph 2020, including 
particularly the introductory section and sections 
1 and 14, and paragraph 2026. 

The problem which should receive primary atten- 
tion in this discussion is that of how a sincere 
Christian can most effectively put his ideals into 
practice when members of a minority group are 
treated unfairly because of their race. The group 
should be helped to recognize the fact that this is a 
question that cannot be settled on the basis of 
purely abstract principle. We have to reckon with 
concrete living situations. We need always to keep 
in mind that our real objective is not just to win 
a Pyrrhic victory in a debate; but to persuade those 
who are not yet fully committed to the ideal we 
would serve, and to make some real progress toward 
its more complete realization. 

We always must reckon with the question: Just 
what is practicable? What in the situation is within 
our influence or control? Sometimes it is the best 
tactic simply to affirm our conviction, but withhold 
any attempt to force an issue until circumstances 
are more favorable for success. Sometimes it is 
possible by quiet persuasion to accomplish far more 
than by direct action. Sometimes it is worth biding 
our time in patience in order to win a much more 
significant victory a little later than to insist upon 
an immediate resolution of the issue. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the issue fronts us in such clear-cut 
fashion that we cannot evade it without compro- 
mising convictions and forfeiting self-respect. 

There is always the question of the spirit that 
animates every effort toward Christian action. It is 
not always easy to be genuinely Christian in our 
attitude toward those who stand in our way. And 
often the spirit in which we face a situation proves 
more important than any particular thing we do. 
CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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Aids to Teaching [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


they opposed to Jesus? What did the majority of 
the Jews think of the Herodians? Why? Why did 
Herod fear Jesus? Were his fears justified? 

F. How did Jesus know that Herod might put 
him to death? Do we have any reason to believe 
that Herod wanted to do so? 

G. What part did the Herodians play in the death 
of Jesus? Was the joining of the Herodians and the 
Pharisees in opposition to Jesus to be expected? 

H. What means did Jesus use to fight his opposi- 
tion? What do you think of his method? Did it 
work? In what way? In what way not? 


III. Christ in Conflict Today 

A. Does it seem strange to you that the — 
kindest, fairest, most lovable man who ever lived 
should have been opposed and hated? Do you think 
if he would come today he would find opposition? 
Why? From whom? 

B. Do you think Jesus could have avoided getting 
into controversies and conflicts? Why not? 

C. Will a true follower of Jesus today get into 
conflict? Will he be hated? By whom? Will he be 
misunderstood? By whom? What are some of the 
areas in which followers of Christ today may run 
into conflict? 
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